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Industrial Relations 
in the British Shipping Industry 


by 
L. H. POWELL 


After an earlier period of violent strife, relations between 
shipowners and seafarers in the British shipping industry have 
been outstandingly successful for the past quarter of a century 
—a fact that can be attributed to the emergence of energetic 
and clearsighted leaders on both sides. 

The following article describes the various stages in the 
establishment of good relations and assesses the reasons for 
the remarkable progress made in this particular industry. 
Mr. Powell, of the Chamber of Shipping of the United King- 
dom, is the author of The Shipping Federation—A History 
of the First Sixty Years, published in 1950 to commemorate 
the “ diamond jubilee ” of the Federation. 


4 bees pattern of industrial relations in the British shipping 

industry—described by the late Ernest Bevin as a “model 
to the rest of the world ”—took 30 years to come into being. 
In retrospect, there would seem to the uninformed no reason 
why what was accomplished in 1920 should not have been 
brought about in 1890. However, a war of ideas can be more 
bitterly contested than a dispute over material things, such 
as wages and conditions. The struggle between shipowners 
and the seamen’s leaders was, quite simply, the result of a 
determined insistence by the former on “ freedom of contract ” 
with labour, and an equally resolute stand by the seamen for 
the right to organise as trade-unionists and to demand all 
the advantages which trade-unionism may provide. 
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Before 1890, there was no national organisation of ship- 
owners in Great Britain to negotiate with seamen ; indeed, rates 
of pay depended on the port where a man signed on, and there 
was certainly nothing in the nature of a national scale. There 
were local shipowners’ societies and also “ protecting and 
indemnity associations”, but their interests were largely 
confined to the ports within their respective areas. 

On the men’s side the records of the trade unions formed 
in the middle of the nineteenth century are necessarily not as 
documented as those of later days. In their History of Trade 
Unionism Sidney and Beatrice Webb wrote: “Short-lived 
and turbulent combinations among seamen have existed at 
various periods for the past hundred years, notably between 
1810 and 1825, on the north-east coast, where many sailors’ 
benefit clubs were also established. In 1851 a widespread 
national organisation of seamen is said to have existed, having 
25 branches ... and numbering 30,000 members. This appears 
to have been a loose federation of practically autonomous port 
unions, which for some years kept up a vigorous agitation 
against obnoxious clauses in the Merchant Shipping Acts of 
1851-1854, and fought the sailors’ grievances in the law courts.” 

In 1887, J. Havelock Wilson started the National Amal- 
gamated Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union. It was his decision to 
form this union (afterwards known as the National Union of 
Seamen) that brought him into conflict with the shipowners, 
and resulted in their combining in the Shipping Federation to 
form a “ permanent battleaxe against oppression and abuse ”. 
The struggle between the two organisations was from the 
start fought on ideological issues. The Federation was not 
established with the idea of depressing wages but was intended 
(and this was frankly admitted by Havelock Wilson) to secure 
freedom of contract and provide protection for those workers 
who did not believe in trade-unionism. 

For over 25 years the record is one of unceasing conflict. 
Havelock Wilson’s men used every device, legitimate and (as 
their antagonists claimed) illegitimate, to get men into the 
union, to picket, to harass, and (again according to the em- 
ployers) to intimidate. The Shipping Federation retorted with 
every means at hand to break strikes. It imported “ free 
labour ”, which included men with only a nodding acquaint- 
ance with the sea. It operated strike-breaking ships, fitted 
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with suitable accommodation to carry a supply of free labour, 
and moved them around the coast to whatever port was 
threatened with a withdrawal of seamen or dockworkers. 
Each side adopted whatever strategy and subterfuge best 
suited the circumstances of the moment. There were undoubt- 
edly many ugly incidents, and it is remarkable that with 
so much bitter feeling created it should have been possible in 
a comparatively short period of time for the opposing sides to 
have come together even on a formal, let alone a friendly, 
basis. 


RECOGNITION OF THE UNION 


Recognition of the Sailors’ Union by the shipowners did 
not come about until 1911. The term “ recognition ” in this 
connection had a limited meaning. It did not imply that 
agreements would be negotiated with the Union; still less 
was there any hint of a “closed shop”. All it meant was 
that Union members would not be barred from employment 
by members of the Federation, and that the Federation would 
not insist on seamen possessing the Federation ticket, issued 
early in 1891, which pledged the holder to carry out his agree- 
ment according to the Merchant Shipping Act and to proceed 
to sea whether the remainder of the crew were union or non- 
union men. Seamen were to be free to join the Union, but 
owners were also free not to employ Union members and could 
engage labour when and where they liked. This was not so much 
recognition, perhaps, as an acceptance of the Union’s existence. 
Certainly no form of understanding or co-operation was 
intended by either side. It was only to be expected, therefore, 
that the peace which followed the 1911 agreement would be 
an uneasy one. The Union tried to restrict employment to 
members only, whereas the shipowners still claimed freedom 
of contract. Even this loose form of “ recognition ”, however, 
was a turning point in the relationship between shipowner and 
seaman. 

Only about two years were to pass before the first world 
war broke out. It brought the Shipping Federation and the 
Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union into closer contact, and the 
ground was prepared for collective bargaining. The character 
of the Union had meanwhile undergone a transformation ; 
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it no longer concerned itself with political objects, and its 
leader showed a readiness to meet shipowners in a reasonable 
manner and to co-operate for the general benefit of the indus- 
try. Gradually talks and discussion ranged around regular 
methods of negotiation rather than lockouts or strikes. But 
no definite step was taken until the autumn of 1917, when the 
maritime communications of the British Empire were seriously 
threatened by the U-boats and it became imperative to prevent 
even the remote possibility of the industrial dislocation of 
shipping. 

So far attention has been concentrated on the struggle 
between the shipowners and the seamen, to the exclusion of 
masters and officers, although it is interesting to recall that 
it was Havelock Wilson’s threat to compel every shipmaster 
to join his union which set in train the events leading to the 
formation of the Shipping Federation. Shipmasters and 
officers banded together in the Mercantile Marine Service 
Association in 1857 to protect themselves from hardships 
resulting from action by the Board of Trade. The Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1850 had led to the establishment of the 
Mercantile Marine Department of the Board, and there is no 
doubt that some of the Department’s restrictive measures 
acted harshly on shipmasters and officers. 

Six years after its formation the Mercantile Marine Service 
Association was incorporated by special Act of Parliament. 
It was given a charter in wide terms : “ To serve the interests 
of the British Merchant Navy and promote the general improve- 
ment of nautical men by adequate and wholesome laws; to 
obtain redress of wrongs; to procure employment ; to care 
for the helpless and aged; and by every possible means to 
secure the welfare of the Service ”. The history of the officers’ 
societies was a record of organisational rivalry and antagonism 
which did not come to an end until sometime during the last 
war. This undoubtedly retarded strong and effective combina- 
tion in this important section of the mercantile marine. 

Broadly speaking, the relations between the shipowners 
and the officers’ societies have never been as strained as the 
relations between owners and the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union 
were in the early days; and today the officers’ sections and 
the ratings are equally on terms of good understanding with 
the shipowners. 
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THE NATIONAL MARITIME BOARD 


The first National Maritime Board came into being in 1917, 
after the Shipping Controller had invited representatives of 
shipowners, officers and seamen to a meeting to consider the 
setting up of machinery to prevent the interruption of trade 
by disputes. The Shipping Federation became a party on the 
employers’ side, while the societies and unions representing 
the navigating officers, the engineer officers, the sailors and 
firemen, and the cooks and stewards, represented the crews. 
Owing to its special problems, the Employers’ Association of 
the Port of Liverpool, which represented the principal Liverpool 
liner companies, was not a party to the arrangement. The 
Government provided a chairman and a secretary. 

The Board drew up complete scales of pay for ratings. In 
practice its decisions were binding upon shipowners, because 
during the war practically the whole of the mercantile marine 
was either demised to the Crown or under requisition to the 
Government, so that increases in wages became payable by 
the Government, and the Ministry of Shipping was in a position 
to enforce any agreed scale or conditions. The Board, however, 
was never intended to be other than a temporary wartime 
expedient. 

Its successor, the present National Maritime Board, came 
into existence in 1920, and was the outcome of negotiations 
for the establishment of a joint industrial council for shipping, 
initiated by the Ministry of Reconstruction in October 1918. 
The Ministry invited the Shipping Federation, the Chamber of 
Shipping and the Liverpool Steam Ship Owners’ Association 
to meet representatives of the officers, sailors, firemen and 
stewards; and at a meeting in the following month all 
parties expressed approval of the idea of a joint industrial 
council. 

When the Ministry of Reconstruction was abolished, its 
functions were taken over by the Ministry of Shipping, in 
conjunction with the Ministry of Labour. In the meantime, 
several meetings had taken place between representatives of 
the Shipping Federation and of the Employers’ Association of 
the Port of Liverpool. (The Chamber of Shipping had with- 
drawn from the discussions as the matter was outside its 
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functions.) On 3 April 1919 a draft scheme for an industrial 
council was unanimously adopted by both the shipowners’ 
associations. The Government invited representatives of the 
owners and seafarers to meet at the Ministry of Shipping on 
20 May 1919; the Shipping Controller and officials of the 
Ministry of Labour received the representatives and then 
withdrew, leaving the representatives to a private conference. 
This was a wise move, for it placed responsibility entirely 
upon the industry itself. 

Each side presented a draft, that of the shipowners being 
the one already agreed by the Federation and the Liverpool 
Association ; the draft presented by the other side emanated 
from the Seafarers’ Joint Council, a body which had been 
created a few weeks previously. After several meetings com- 
plete agreement was reached. 

The new council was called the National Maritime Board, 
to perpetuate the title of the existing organisation, but it 
differed essentially from that body in that all connection with 
any Government department was severed. This was a difference 
of the greatest importance, since it laid the entire responsibility 
both for making and for carrying out agreements fairly and 
squarely upon the shoulders of the shipowners’ and seafarers’ 
organisations themselves. 

The Board was the first real experiment in industrial 
self-government for the shipping industry on a purely voluntary 
basis ; and for the first time also the two organisations of 
British shipowners were linked together in one body to deal 
with labour questions. The formation of the Board almost at 
once transformed the industrial scene. 

Incidentally, it is worth emphasising that 20 years later, 
during the second world war, when a large section of British 
tonnage was Government-owned, the Government wisely 
decided not to ask for representation on the Board, but to 
leave matters to the two parties who had shown so practically 
that they could keep their house in order. 


Constitution of the Board 


In the original constitution, which has remained virtually 
unaltered, the objects of the National Maritime Board were 
defined as follows : 
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(a) the prevention and adjustment of differences between 
shipowners and masters, seamen and apprentices ; 


(b) the establishment, revision and maintenance of a 
national standard rate (or rates) of wages and approved condi- 
tions of employment in the Mercantile Marine; and 


(c) the establishment of a single source of supply of 
sailors and firemen jointly controlled by employers and 
employed. 


The “ Obligation of Parties ” was as follows : 


No stoppage of work or lockout shall take place until any 
difference or dispute between shipowners and seamen has been 
referred to and dealt with by the port consultants, the district 
panels, and also, if necessary, by the National Maritime Board, as 
circumstances may require. 

No indemnity, strike pay, assistance or encouragement, direct 
or indirect, shall be afforded by either organisation or by any 
official or individual members thereof to any person or persons 
failing to submit a difference or dispute to the district panel as 
herein provided, or acting in breach of a decision of a district panel 
or the National Maritime Board. 


The Board is divided into six separate panels for masters, 
navigating officers, engineer officers, sailors and firemen, 
catering staff, and radio officers. On each panel there is equal 
representation of owners and employees. The six panels 
constitute the full Board and each side elects a chairman to 
preside at alternate meetings. The Shipping Federation 
appoints three-fourths of the total number of owners’ repre- 
sentatives, and the remainder are appointed by the Employers’ 
Association of the Port of Liverpool. There are two co-opted 
employers’ members, a representative of the Railway Executive 
(in view of the Executive’s interest in short sea passenger 
services) and a representative of the Admiralty, which has 
Royal Fleet Auxiliaries under the Red Ensign. 

The seafarers’ representatives are drawn from the Mercantile 
Marine Service Association (with which is amalgamated the 
Imperial Merchant Service Guild), the Navigators’ and Engin- 
eer Officers’ Union, the Radio Officers’ Union, the Marine 
Engineers’ Association, the Amalgamated Engineering Union, 
and the National Union of Seamen. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE BOARD 


The National Maritime Board has behind it a record of 
solid achievement and of unbroken progress. It is not necessary 
to describe in detail all that it has accomplished—the agree- 
ments it has made would themselves fill a volume. National 
social policy is often judged by wages, employment, food, 
housing and welfare generally. If these criteria are taken 
individually and applied to the shipping industry, the Board’s 
contribution can be appraised at its true value. 


Wages and Hours 


Taking wages first, 60 years ago there was no port rate, 
let alone any national rate; £2 10s. a month was a normal 
figure for a rating (with, of course, food and accommodation 
provided by the shipowner). A system of port rates gradually 
emerged, but it was not until the Government-sponsored 
National Maritime Board was set up in 1917 that the first 
national rate was established; this was £11 10s. a month. 
The current rate is £24 a month, with a system of efficient 
service pay of £1 a month after the first, second, third and 
fourth year’s service, making a top monthly figure of £28. 

The remuneration for officers has shown an equally striking 
advance. In 1936 the monthly earnings of a third navigating 
officer serving in a 7,000 to 9,000-ton vessel were £11 15s. 
a month; the first navigating officer received £21 15s. The 
present pay of a third navigating officer in a ship of 7,000 
to 9,000 tons is £33 15s. a month, while that of a first navi- 
gating officer ranges from £52 10s. to £57 (after six years, 
and with a superior certificate). 

Similarly, working hours have been adjusted from a 12-hour 
day at sea, or an 84-hour week, to a 56-hour week at sea, 
with compensation by leave on pay for Sundays spent at sea. 
The National Maritime Board established the three-watch 
system as normal practice in 1936. The story of generally 
rising wages and steadily shortened hours is common to almost 
all industries. What differentiates shipping is that all these 
changes were achieved by the National Maritime Board without 
strikes and lockouts or outside arbitrament of any kind. 
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Officers’ Pension Scheme 


Apart from hours and wages, two landmarks may be singled 
out for special notice. The first is the Merchant Navy Officers’ 
Pension Fund, formed in 1938 to ensure that every officer in 
the industry would receive a pension based on salary and length 
of service. It is contributory, and is administered jointly by 
representatives of the shipmasters, officers and owners them- 
selves, and not through any insurance company. There are 
now over 33,000 members and the funds exceed £10 million. 
Nearly £1,750,000 has already been paid out in benefits. 


Stability of Employment 


The second agreement to make industrial history is the 
Merchant Navy Established Service Scheme. Unemployment, 
whether of ships or men, has long been the nightmare of the 
shipping industry. For the best of reasons, therefore, the 
National Maritime Board regards the Scheme as “the most 
far-reaching industrial agreement ever made by the shipping 
industry ”. It is the industry’s reply to the accusation (usually 
without foundation) that sea employment is casual. The law 
requires that engagement on articles shall be for a limited period 
only, either for a voyage or for a specified period of months. 
To describe this system—which has been designed by the 
legislature to protect seafarers and shipowners alike—as 
casual employment is stretching the normal use of the word. 

Profiting by its experience of the wartime Merchant Navy 
Reserve Pool, the industry decided to establish some form of 
continuity of employment after the war, and the Established 
Service Scheme, which came into force on 31 March 1947, 
was the result. The essence of the Scheme is to provide a 
two-year contract (renewable for further periods of two years) 
for shipmasters, officers and ratings who are willing to under- 
take to serve for two years either in the industry generally 
(“ general service established employees”) or in a specific 
company (“ company established employees ”). Shipowners 
bind themselves to give first preference to established men. 

When off articles and not working, an established employee 
under the Scheme is required to hold himself available for 
appointment to a ship and, unless he is under contract with 
a particular shipping company, is paid a benefit known as 
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establishment benefit. This is a supplement to unemployment 
insurance benefit, and ranges from £1 5s. a week for boys and 
£2 10s. for able-bodied seamen, firemen and assistant stewards, 
to £6 10s. for senior officers. A married rating with one child 
would receive a total of £5 2s., and a senior married officer 
with one child, £9 2s. Similar payments are made during 
approved courses of training. Sickness benefit is also paid over 
and above the national insurance rates. Those under company 
contracts receive not less favourable terms than those under 
the general scheme. 

The established service benefit is entirely financed by the 
shipowners, who pay to the administration a levy fixed as a 
percentage of the wages paid by them to the general service 
and unestablished employees. The administration consists of 
the Shipping Federation and the Employers’ Association of the 
Port of Liverpool, but at every point there is the fullest con- 
sultation with the seafarers’ representatives and this is, of 
course, essential to the smooth working of the Scheme. 

The Scheme was in some respects the lineal descendant of 
the wartime Merchant Navy Reserve Pool, but without the 
disadvantages of the latter. The Pool had been compulsory ; 
the Scheme is voluntary. The Pool was something from. which 
many seafarers, especially after the war, wanted to escape ; 
the Scheme was designed to attract the élite of the industry. 
Though it may be unacceptable to social theorists, the in- 
disputable fact is that there are many seafarers (especially 
among ratings) who prefer to be able to take as much time off 
as they like between voyage contracts. To them this is 
definitely one of the attractions of sea life. The danger is that 
when they want another ship they may not be able to find 
one. But the last five years have been years of full employment, 
and this danger has not been very evident. 

Despite the availability of employment, the Scheme has 
met with astonishing success. It was designed to cover 70 per 
cent. of the total officers and ratings eligible for contracts. For 
officers this proportion has been reached. For ratings the pro- 
portion is about 50 per cent., partly because “first voyagers” 
are excluded and partly because the numerous specialised 
ratings on passenger liners cannot easily be fitted into con- 
tracts of this sort. The most satisfactory fact of all—since 
it shows that the benefits of the scheme are recognised—is 
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that when the first two-year contracts expired and became 
due for renewal there was no decrease but an actual increase 
in the number of contracts. 


Accommodation 


In years gone by much was heard of the “ slums of the sea ” 
—a picturesque, but not always accurate, description of 
conditions afloat. : 

As the average life of a ship is 20 years and many vessels 
may be serviceable for 40 years, there are and always will be 
some ships far behind the latest standards in crew accommo- 
dation. That is equally true of housing ashore. There is, how- 
ever, this difference that, whereas a house is not usually a 
physical part of an industrial concern and can be reconditioned 
separately, naval architects and shipbuilders know only too 
well that it is often very difficult economically and practically 
to gut out and reconstruct old accommodation in old ships. 

The primary function of a ship is to make a profit by 
carrying passengers and cargoes. If it fails to do this it will 
soon be laid up, there will be no employment for the crew, and 
no question of crew accommodation will arise. 

There are strong differences of opinion among seafarers 
themselves on the type of accommodation they prefer. They 
would not be human if they all agreed. Disputes over the 
relative merits of thwartship and fore-and-aft berths, wash- 
basins in or outside cabins, the cafeteria system, etc.—all 
these ship controversies have their counterparts ashore. 

In the last 30 years there have been enormous improve- 
ments in crew accommodation. In 1923 the Board of Trade 
revised the existing regulations in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Merchant Shipping Advisory Committee. 
Attention continued to be concentrated on accommodation 
during the succeeding years and in 1936, when the depression 
was passing and more ships were being built, shipowners 
submitted proposals to the Board of Trade for modernising 
the 1923 instructions. The result was the code of 1937, which 
was described by the National Union of Seamen as “ almost 
revolutionary in character and a great advance in providing 
decided comfort, if not luxury, for crews in new vessels ”. 

But regulations, however detailed, cannot cover all the 
aspects and must deal primarily with structure and equipment. 
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Questions of cleanliness and comfort are essentially matters 
for co-operation between owner, shipmaster and crew. And so, 
in 1938, the National Maritime Board adopted a series of 
agreements and recommendations to ensure cleanliness and 
comfort in crews’ quarters. 

In 1944, the owners’ representatives invited the seafarers’ 
representatives to set up a joint committee to inquire into 
the whole question of crew accommodation, particularly in 
the light of war experience. This committee was used by the 
Ministry of War Transport as a convenient method of consulta- 
tion on a series of new specifications. Then came the Seattle 
Maritime Conference of the I.L.0. in 1946, when an important 
Convention on crew accommodation was adopted. Repre- 
sentatives of the National Maritime Board played a major 
part in the successful outcome of these discussions. The 
Convention was amended in 1949 in one or two minor 
respects. 

The British Government introduced Merchant Shipping 
Acts in 1948 and 1950 enabling it to ratify the Convention 
and amendments, and detailed regulations to implement 
it have been worked out by the Ministry of Transport in close 
consultation with representatives of the National Maritime 
Board. The new code in many respects goes far beyond the 
Convention, and the work is now on the verge of completion. 


Training 


Sixty years ago almost every boy whether, romantically, 
he “ran away to sea” or, more factually, he merely “ went 
to sea”, had had no experience of being away from home 
before joining his first ship. Nor had he, except in the 
rarest cases, had any specialised training. Small wonder 
that there was considerable wastage. Since the second 
world war no boy has been allowed to go to sea without pre- 
vious training. Today there is a whole group of schools, 
known as “ National Sea Training Schools ”, under a com- 
mittee of management composed of representatives of the 
Shipping Federation, the Employers’ Association of the Port 
of Liverpool, the National Union of Seamen and the Ministries 
of Transport and Education. There are 14 such schools, 
and they train the great majority of new entrants—deck 
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boys, catering boys, ships’ cooks, firemen, and efficient deck 
hands. Courses for lifeboat efficiency certificates are also 
provided. 

It was not until 1918 that the shipping industry started 
to train its own deck and catering boys. In that year the 
Gravesend Sea School was founded, with a committee of 
management comprising representatives of the Board of Trade, 
the Ministry of Shipping, the National Sailors’ and Firemen’s 
Union, as well as the Shipping Federation. The School was 
initially financed by the Treasury, but after a year the Shipping 
Federation took over full financial responsibility, except 
that it received a Government grant for each trainee success- 
fully completing the course. Soon the School became the 
principal establishment in the country and the source of about 
two-thirds of the total output of trained personnel. No one 
is accepted for the School without the consent of his parents 
or guardian and the standard of physique required is high. 
The complete training course, food and accommodation 
are provided free of charge; and when their training is com- 
pleted the boys are found employment on board ship. 

The schools for training firemen which were established 
during the last war have proved so useful that they have been 
continued. The work of the seamanship schools, started 
in 1927, has been expanded so as to include training for the 
“efficient deck hand ” examination introduced in 1936. 
The United Kingdom has decided to ratify the Seattle Con- 
vention requiring able-bodied seamen in future to pass a 
practical examination test before being so rated. All the 
necessary arrangements have been made, and it is expected 
that the Convention will be enforced in a few months. The 
Shipping Federation also has an apprenticeship department, 
which concentrates upon the recruitment and selection of 
apprentices who desire to become certificated navigating officers. 

Finally, there is the scheme of training on board ship 
organised by the Central Board for the Training of Officers 
for the Merchant Service set up in 1935. The Board repre- 
sents shipowners, the navigating officers’ societies, the three 
Government departments concerned (the Board of Education, 
the Scottish Education Department and the Board of Trade), 
and other educational interests. The Board’s immediate 
object was “to establish a training scheme for navigating 
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officer apprentices and cadets which would, so far as possible, 
compensate for the advantages by way of technical colleges 
and day and evening classes which are available to those 
in shore professions and employment ”. The essential features 
of the scheme comprise (1) a detailed standard syllabus of 
training and instruction covering the whole period of appren- 
ticeship ; (2) periodical reports by the master on the appren- 
tice’s conduct and progress ; and (3) an annual examination 
on board ship to test progress and accustom the apprentice 
to the technique of answering examination papers. Naviga- 
tion schools throughout the country co-operate by conducting 
correspondence courses based on the standard syllabus. 
More than 93 per cent. of the total number of apprentices 
and cadets are under the scheme. Owners pay an annual 
fee for each apprentice or cadet, and this is supplemented by 
grants from the Ministry of Education and from the Shipping 
Federation. 

The success of the scheme led to a feeling that the Board’s 
work should be extended to cover deck ratings as well as 
navigating officers, and also to provide training for the engine- 
room, stokehold and catering departments. This was done, 
and in 1942 the Board became the “ Merchant Navy Training 
Board ”. Three reports outlining a comprehensive post-war 
training policy for all departments and for both officers and 
ratings have been published. The complete implementing 
of these reports has been delayed, mainly because the national 
educational policy (of raising the school-leaving age to 16 
and giving part-time day instruction until 18) upon which 
they are based has not yet been fully carried out, but also 
because of rising prices and the difficulty of getting building 
priorities. Certain parts of the recommendations have, how- 
ever, already been put into operation; for example, the 
owners’ representatives on the National Maritime Board 
have recommended minimum scales of remuneration and other 
conditions of employment for navigating apprentices and the 
“premium ” system has now virtually disappeared. Boys 
are not allowed to go to sea without approved pre-sea training. 
The proposal that no one should become an able-bodied 
seaman without passing a practical examination has been 
accepted ; the qualifying shore workshop experience required 
from engineer candidates has been modified ; and improved 
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courses in shore schools of nautical cookery were started 
in 1949. 
Food and Cookery 


Even in the earliest days, preoccupied as they were with 
strikes and industrial politics, shipowners recognised that 
good food well cooked would go far to make a contented 
crew, and in 1893 a special committee representing the ship- 
owners and the shipmasters’ and officers’ societies recom- 
mended that schools of cookery should be established in the 
various ports, that these schools should issue certificates of 
competency, and that shipowners should give preference to 
cooks who held these certificates. Several schools were opened 
and more were added when the Act of 1906 required cooks 
in foreign-going vessels of 1,000 tons gross and upwards to 
be certificated. There are now four Shipping Federation 
cookery schools and, parallel with the improvement in food, 
the cookery courses have made much progress. 

As to the food itself, victualling scales are of comparatively 
recent origin. In 1789 a scale was introduced for ships 
engaged in the slave trade, but that lapsed when the slave 
trade itself was abolished in 1805. There was no generally 
recognised food scale in the British mercantile marine until 
the Shipping Federation introduced one in 1894, which 
silenced complaints regarding quantity but not those regard- 
ing quality. To meet the criticisms of the quality of food, 
the Board of Trade set up its Food Inspectorate in 1902, and 
the first statutory victualling scale was adopted in 1906. 
This was radically amended in 1940 on the initiative of the 
National Maritime Board, because of changes in storage 
methods, taste, and knowledge of nutrition. 

The 1906 victualling scale was adopted when there were 
still many sailing ships, when passages were long because 
ships were slower, and when refrigeration was in its infancy 
both ashore and afloat. Moreover, by modern standards, 
the diet was not well-balanced. Not that the seaman sets 
much store by calories or vitamins; like many fare-paying 
passengers he believes that what he himself fancies does him 
good, and he often fancies suet puddings in the tropics. But 
the 1906 scale was really out of date and, although it was 
only a minimum scale and was in practice widely varied and 

2 
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exceeded, the National Maritime Board decided that it should 
be modernised. It drew up detailed proposals, submitted 
them to the Board of Trade, and the new scale was put into 
force in February 1940. This scale provided for more fresh 
foods and much greater elasticity in the table of substitutes 
and equivalents. Meat was reduced from 13% to 8% Ib. 
per week, and bacon, eggs and cheese were officially intro- 
duced for the first time. Progress is still being made, and 
not long ago the National Maritime Board asked the Ministry 
of Transport to agree to the inclusion of pre-cooked frozen 
foods. 

Today, with rare exceptions, any complaints with regard 
to food are not of quantity or quality, but of cooking. There 
will always be complaints when food is communally cooked, 
whether afloat or ashore, but what can be done to ensure 
a high standard of cookery on board is being done through 
courses of nautical cookery at the Shipping Federation schools. 


Welfare 


b 


In the British Merchant Navy “ welfare ” usually means 
welfare ashore. Welfare, so defined, has a long history, but 
it is not a history in which the industry as such, owners or 
seafarers, played any great part until 1940. The statute 
books are crowded with evidence that the legislature has 
regarded the seaman as being in some respects unable to 
protect himself—as particularly gullible and helpless. The 
legislature has similarly protected the shipowner—for the 
latter reason at least. An obvious example is the fact that 
once the articles of agreement are signed, a seafarer is not 
entitled to walk ashore abroad and leave the ship, nor is 
the shipmaster entitled to sign him off against his will. 

In the last century, and even earlier, large numbers of 
voluntary societies grew up both at home and abroad to 
look after the seafarers’ needs. These societies were all philan- 
thropic in character, and some of them were religious (denomi- 
national and undenominational). Many, in the language of 
the time, described themselves as “ missions ” or as “ Bethels ”. 
Many—and indeed most—have an extremely good record of 
service to seafarers. In recent years, however, the seafarer 
has more and more come to feel that when he goes ashore 
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he should be regarded as an ordinary member of the com- 
munity. This is as it should be, but there are times, particu- 
larly abroad or in ports in the United Kingdom which are 
not his home port, when a seaman likes to feel sure of a 
welcome that is based on real understanding of his needs. 

The turning point in seamen’s welfare was reached when 
the late Ernest Bevin, as Minister of Labour and National 
Service, set up the Seamen’s Welfare Board in 1940. There 
were special reasons (including security) for promoting welfare 
in port in wartime ; and there were special reasons (including 
the temporary diversion of ships from the East to the West 
coast of the United Kingdom) for providing Government 
finance both for the direct provision of clubs and residential 
premises, and for the necessary central and regional adminis- 
tration. But Ernest Bevin was also implementing an inter- 
national labour Recommendation of 1936, and the arrange- 
ments made would have to continue after the war. 

In 1946 the Board was transferred to the Ministry of 
Transport and, shortly afterwards, discussion began for the 
transfer of responsibility to the industry. In March 1948 
the new Merchant Navy Welfare Board took over from the 
old. There are 28 members—8 representatives appointed by 
shipowners, 8 by seafarers, 8 by the voluntary societies and 
4 by Government departments. The purpose of the Board 
is, by voluntary agreement, to promote co-operation between 
all concerned in welfare. The principal voluntary societies 
have undertaken that they will consult the Board before any 
new welfare facilities are established, and before any public 
appeal for funds is made. 

The new Board is directly responsible for managing six 
clubs, four of them residential, in the United Kingdom. Five 
regional welfare officers in this country and one in New York 
have been appointed. The system of port or regional commit- 
tees with the maximum possible autonomy has been continued, 
because it is upon these committees that the success of the 
scheme primarily depends. The main income of the Board 
is derived from the Ministry of National Insurance, which 
allocates part of the contributions paid by shipowners in 
respect of seafarers who are not domiciled in this country. 

Welfare is not only a matter of organisation and physical 
assets. The spirit permeating it is far more important. And 
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nowhere are more uncharitable things said and done than 
in the welfare field. Since the Board has been at work it 
can be said that never has the co-operation between the 
industry and the voluntary societies been so close as it is 
today. Here, too, by bringing the voluntary societies and 
the industry into daily and regular contact on a constructive 
task, the Board is doing much to destroy the suspicion of 
the past and to secure the future. 

In this connection, mention may be made of a system 
which is generally regarded as a striking example of the 
owners’ willingness to exceed their legal obligations. The 
Merchant Shipping Acts provide that, when a seaman is 
discharged sick abroad, he must be maintained and his medical 
expenses defrayed by the shipowner until his return home. 
But wages and, therefore, the seaman’s allotment to his 
family used to cease at once. In order to alleviate what they 
considered was a hardship, particularly upon the seaman’s 
family, the shipowners brought before the National Maritime 
Board in 1941 a proposal that they should voluntarily and 
collectively undertake to continue full pay for 12 weeks, or 
up to the date of recovery within that period. 

At the Seattle Maritime Conference in 1946, a Convention 
on social security was adopted (since ratified by the British 
Government) which now gives statutory effect to these require- 
ments. The adoption of this principle by the Conference is 
another indication of the foresight of the National Maritime 
Board, as it will be seen that this provision was introduced 
for United Kingdom seafarers five years before the Convention 
was adopted. 


REASONS FOR THE SUCCESS OF THE BOARD 


There are several reasons for the success of the National 
Maritime Board. Before considering them, however, it is of 
interest to observe that the system of regulating employment 
conditions in industry by means of bilateral negotiations and 
collective agreements is characteristically British. In recent 
years many countries have sent missions to investigate the 
system by which labour problems have on the whole been 
so successfully and amicably solved in the United Kingdom. 
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The solutions have, of course, not been reached overnight, 
and in any proper appreciation of industrial conciliation 
methods in Britain it has to be realised, first of all, that the 
British character has a special capacity for accepting practical, 
though not necessarily logical, solutions of difficulties ; and 
secondly, that there is a long and somewhat laboriously built-up 
historical background to the present-day relations between 
employers’ organisations and employees’ trade unions. 

Great Britain was the first country to be affected by the 
industrial revolution and has therefore had a long time for 
education in the hard school of experience. Education was 
a@ process applicable to both sides ; and the three chief stages 
in industrial relations were bitter antagonism, then uneasy 
and spasmodic negotiations and, finally, the present stage 
of willing and sustained co-operation. The Shipping Federation 
may be taken as a typical illustration of each of these stages 
of development. It was among the earliest employers’ organi- 
sations to be founded in Great Britain. It had its period of 
almost unremitting open war with Havelock Wilson’s union. 
Then came recognition of what was just in the cause of both 
sides, with a consistent effort by the able men who were 
leaders of the organisations towards a constructive policy based 
on agreements freely concluded and the sanctity of contract. 

Quality of leadership and the personality of the leaders 
make or mar industrial relations. This attribute of “ leader- 
ship quality ” is the secret of the shipping industry’s success 
in industrial relations over the past 40 years. The leaders 
of both sides have been, and are, outstanding personalities. 
They have never shirked responsibility ; they have won and 
held the respect and confidence of their “ opposite numbers ” ; 
they have moved with the times and, indeed, have helped 
the times to move. Above all, they have held their offices 
for long periods. Industrial relations do not become good 
or bad in a day; they are of slow growth and continuity of 
leadership counts for much. 

The National Maritime Board has been described as the 
joint industrial council for shipping, but it differs greatly 
from the ordinary Whitley council. It does not merely deal 
with wages and hours—which, when considered alone, tend 
to become highly controversial—but applies itself to a wide 
range of other matters. 
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To show the scope of its work, apart from ordinary indus- 
trial agreements, a list of some of the varied subjects which 
have been considered from time to time may be given: war 
memorials ; unclaimed pay of deserters ; Royal Naval Reserve 
matters ; smuggling ; hygiene ; fines ; call-up ; electoral regis- 
tration ; food scales; prisoners of war; discipline; income 
tax; and pensions appeal tribunals. 

Many Government departments—and not the Ministry of 
Transport alone—find consultation with the National Maritime 
Board a convenient and expeditious way of getting the collec- 
tive view of the industry. They find this much more satisfac- 
tory than consulting separately two shipowners’ organisations 
and six seafarers’ societies. To take a few examples, the 
Admiralty has found this method of consultation invaluable 
in Merchant Navy training courses for defence; the Inland 
Revenue drew up the scheme for applying the Pay-As-You- 
Earn system of income tax for seamen in the closest consulta- 
tion with the Board ; and the Ministry of National Insurance 
had the constant advice of the National Maritime Board in 
adjusting the new social insurance scheme to the special 
features of sea employment. When a Government department 
unacquainted with shipping problems approaches the Board 
for the first time, it is a revelation to it to find an industrial 
organisation able and equipped to deal with so many different 
aspects of the seafarer’s life. 

The work of the Board has greatly altered in recent years 
and the broader responsibilities that it has shouldered have 
increased its stature. Until about 1934 the normal agenda 
of a panel meeting consisted very largely of individual claims 
for overtime, individual claims by officers under the annual 
leave agreements, and the application to specific cases of the 
various National Maritime Board agreements. Now, these 
particular cases rarely reach national level. This is partly 
because the Board has many more general questions of policy 
to deal with, but it is really a tribute to the success of the 
local machinery. Disputes affecting ratings arising out of 
National Maritime Board agreements are dealt with first by 
the port consultants (one representative from the Shipping 
Federation and one from the National Union of Seamen). If 
they fail to reach agreement, the case then goes to the district 
maritime board. Only if both these methods fail does the 
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case come to the national panel. In fact, meetings of the 
district boards have also greatly diminished in number because, 
through long association with each other, the port consultants 
are usually able to reach a satisfactory solution without appeal. 

The meetings of the Board are not always smooth and peace- 
ful. There can be—and should be—strongly conflicting 
views. The proud boast of the Board, however, is that it has 
the ability to settle its disputes in its own way and without 
calling on outsiders to advise, placate, mediate, conciliate or 
arbitrate. 

The Board’s agreements are extensive and form an almost 
complete code of employment conditions. They cover, in 
addition to full schedules of pay for officers and ratings of 
every category and detailed agreements for all departments 
on hours of duty, such subjects as continuity of employment, 
officers’ pensions, leave, manning, crew accommodation, 

»travel and subsistence allowances. The collection of agree- 
ments fills 121 printed pages. They are not drafted in impec- 
cable legal phraseology—indeed a lawyer could riddle them— 
but they are understood by those whom they concern ; and, 
above all, they work. 

The fine record of the National Maritime Board has been 
due to three principal factors. In the first place, its success 
is undoubtedly due in very large measure to the personal 
qualities of those who serve on it. This is something more 
than mere human adaptability. The members of the Board 
are imbued with a deep sense of responsibility. As has been 
said, constructiveness, and not controversy, is the motive 
which animates all. When they are debating matters of real 
principle as equals there is no disposition to score mere debat- 
ing points, to play to the gallery, to strive after effect. The 
panels, like the Board as a whole, become serious consultative 
assemblies and, while each side is certainly an advocate for 
its particular point of view, the larger picture is ever before it. 

In the second place, the members of the Board have formed 
the habit of solving their problems because the scope of the 
Board covers so many subjects which are not essentially 
controversial at all. And that habit of agreement has in due 
course spread to controversial subjects. 

Thirdly, and most important of all, seafarers and ship- 
owners have a very high sense of independence. They are 
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determined not to be defeated by their own problems and 
make it a point of honour, even if it means compromise on 
cherished sentiments, to settle their own business in their 
own way. 

On one point there is, and always has been, complete 
unanimity. Every member of the National Maritime Board 
believes in strong organisation for both sides. It is the surest 
guarantee that agreements made on behalf of the industry 
will be honoured in letter and spirit. In this great industry 
there has been (with the sole exception of some short-lived 
and wholly unsuccessful efforts by agitators) no strike in 
Great Britain for a quarter of a century. 

















Underemployment in Asia 
I. Nature and Extent 


by 


Chiang HsIzHx 
International Labour Office 


In many underdeveloped countries underemployment is a 
serious problem, which the governments concerned are making 
efforts to solve and to which the International Labour Organisa- 
tion is devoting increasing attention. The subject of “ wnder- 
employment in Asia: its causes and remedies, with special 
reference to social aspects of capital formation for economic 
development ” was considered by the Asian Advisory Committee 
of the I.L.0. at its Third Session (November 1951), and the 
Committee recommended further investigation of the problem, 
particularly by means of field enquiries. 

The present article develops an analysis begun in a paper 
prepared for the Asian Advisory Committee. The first part of 
the article is printed below; the second part, dealing with the 
significance of underemployment for investment policy in Asia, 
will appear in a forthcoming number of the Review. 


) nae major employment problem in Asia is essentially one 

of underemployment rather than of unemployment. 
This notion of underemployment has gained increasing pro- 
minence in recent discussions of the economies of Asian 
countries, both at international conferences and in various 
published writings. However, despite frequent references to 
it and the growing importance attached to it, underemploy- 
ment as a working concept has yet to be clearly defined, and 
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the complex nature of this phenomenon remains to be analysed. 
Furthermore, while it is generally recognised that the remedy 
for underemployment lies in economic development, careful 
thought needs to be given to the difficult problems involved 
in formulating concrete economic development plans that will 
reconcile the objective of employment creation with other 
social and economic objectives. 

In this first part of the present article an attempt is made 
to clarify the meaning of “ underemployment ” and to show 
that it may in fact prevail in several different forms. Next, 
on the basis of the very limited factual data available, some 
tentative observations are made on the extent to which 
underemployment in its various forms exists in Asian countries. 
The need for field investigations is stressed and suggestions 
are made concerning methods of conducting such investiga- 
tions. 


ForRMS OF UNDEREMPLOYMENT 


For purposes of field investigation underemployment may 
be classified into three different forms : (1) visible, (2) disguised, 
and (3) potential. The meaning of each of these forms of 
underemployment and the factors involved in assessing the 
extent of its prevalence are discussed below. 


Visible Underemployment 


In any community, visible underemployment exists when 
the actual amount of labour time worked by its labour force 
is smaller than the amount of labour time which the labour 
force is able to supply. 





1 If A represents the actual amount of labour time worked by the labour 
force, W the amount of labour time which the labour force is able to supply, 
and U the degree of visible underemployment, then 


U thus covers (a) workers who are wholly cut of work, and (b) workers 
who are working only part-time. In an underdeveloped economy, however, 
where agriculture is predominant and where most of the producing units 
are organised on a family basis, there is no clear-cut distinction between 
these two tomy of workers. Those who would otherwise be wholly out of 
work us remain in the family enterprise and continue to receive a 
share of the “tamily i income. It is mainly for this reason that in the present 
concept emphasis is placed on labour time rather than on the individual worker. 
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In what follows, attention will be focused on the question 
of how visible underemployment as here defined may be 
quantitatively assessed in an Asian agricultural community. 
This assessment involves separate estimation of the potential 
aggregate labour time and the aggregate amount of labour 
time actually worked. In order to establish such estimates, 
further analysis needs to be made of the factors determining 
each of these two basic elements. 


Factors determining the potential amount of labour time. The 
potential amount of labour time available in a community can 
perhaps be most accurately measured in terms of hours per 
year. The factors which determine this magnitude may be 
enumerated as follows : 


(1) the size of the population ; 
(2) the proportion of the population which is of working age ; 


(3) the proportion of females to males of working age in 
the population ; 

(4) the proportion of males of working age not available 
for productive employment in the region because of illness, 
absence for employment elsewhere during parts of the year, etc.; 


(5) the proportion of females of working age not available 
for productive employment in the region because of illness, 
absence for employment elsewhere during parts of the year, 
home duties, etc. ; 


(6) the potential number of working days per worker per 
year ; 

(7) the potential number of working hours per worker 
per day. 


It will be seen that, with a total population of a given size, 
the potential amount of labour time may vary considerably 
according to the influence of the other factors. For instance, 
the age structure of the population may be such that, even 
where total numbers are large, the number of persons of 
working age is relatively small. This may well be the case 
in many of the Asian agricultural communities where birth 
rates are exceptionally high. Moreover, sickness and disease 
may play an important role in reducing the community’s 
active labour force. Whether and to what extent married 
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women with home duties should be counted as a part of the 
labour force can only be decided in the light of the particular 
social and economic conditions of the agricultural community 
in question. 

The number of working hours per day and working days 
per year to be used for estimating the potential amount of 
labour time is the number which could be worked without 
damage to health and with due observance of local customs 
and socially accepted habits regarding breaks for meals, 
recreation, days of rest, festivals and so forth. 

The potential amount of labour time, as here defined, is 
not limited to the total of what the various individual members 
of the community are actually willing to provide at the current 
rates of remuneration. It includes all the labour time that is 
potentially available within the limits set by the factors 
enumerated above. The reason for leaving out the question 
of individual willingness at this stage of the investigation is 
a purely practical one. Even in countries where there exists 
a highly developed labour market with a comprehensive 
system of employment exchanges and positive inducements 
(such as unemployment benefits) for unemployed or partly 
employed workers to register at such exchanges, it is in practice 
difficult to determine accurately the amount of labour time 
which workers are willing to supply. In the conditions pre- 
vailing in the Asian countries, no adequate and reliable test 
of willingness is available for use in field investigation. 

After the extent of visible underemployment has been 
established by actual investigation, further enquiries will be 
needed to find out whether it is due wholly to lack of adequate 
employment opportunities, or whether it is partly voluntary 
in the sense that members of the labour force lack the desire 
to put forth additional productive effort for additional income, 
because of the simplicity of their material wants, because of 
their preference for leisure as against increased income, or 
because the additional reward is too small. These questions, 
however, will only arise at the second stage of investigation 
and will not be dealt with in the present article. 


Factors determining the amount of labour time actually 
spent in agricultural production. When a reasonable estimate 
of the potential aggregate labour time has been established, 
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the next step is to investigate the extent to which this time 
is actually spent by the community in productive ‘activities. 
In an Asian agricultural community, although the labour 
force is usually engaged in different sorts of non-agricultural 
productive activities as well, agriculture naturally takes up 
the bulk of the time. It is, therefore, necessary first to ascertain 
the extent to which the potential aggregate labour time of 
the community is actually spent in agricultural production. 
The amount of labour time devoted by the community to 
non-agricultural productive activity needs to be separately 
considered. 

Different methods may be used to estimate the total 
amount of labour time spent by the community in agricultural 
production. One method is to ask the peasants directly how 
much labour time they spend in agricultural production in a 
year. This method, if properly followed, will yield the figure 
desired but, unless supplemented by enquiries concerning the 
amount of land worked and the time spent on each operation, 
it will not provide the additional information needed for 
interpreting the figure. A more practical method may be to 
estimate the time spent in agricultural production on the 
basis of information concerning (a) the total area of land 
available to the community, and (b) the number of man- 
hours worked per unit of land in a year. The latter can be 
obtained by appropriate procedures of sampling. This second 
method has the advantage of bringing into clear relief quanti- 
tatively the two basic factors which jointly determine the 
total amount of labour time spent by the community in 
agricultural production. Furthermore, the data thus collected, 
particularly those relating to (b), are essential for other 
purposes, as will be shown in the course of this study. 

The number of man-hours worked per unit of land is 
governed by numerous factors, of which the most important 
are (1) the quality of the land; (2) the climatic conditions ; 
(3) the methods of cultivation, particularly the ratio of animal 
labour and mechanical power to human labour used in pro- 
duction ; (4) the types of crops under cultivation ; (5) the lay- 
out of the farm; (6) the availability of working capital ; 
(7) the size distribution of holdings. 

The most fundamental factor is, of course, the method of 
cultivation used. However, as the effects of other factors 
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tend to differ widely from one region to another, the amount 
of labour time worked for a given area of cultivated land is 
likely to vary significantly between different regions, even 
though the level of techniques employed is essentially the 
same. 

When the potential amount of labour time and the amount 
of labour time actually worked on the land are both known, 
it should then be possible to arrive at an approximate 
notion as to whether and in what degree visible underem- 
ployment exists in the community in question in relation 
to agricultural production. 


Seasonal underemployment and chronic underemployment. 
An essential aspect of any investigation of the degree of visible 
underemployment is to determine the distribution of labour 
requirements as between different farming operations in 
different months of the year. 

Supposing that in an agricultural community visible 
underemployment prevails, it will then be necessary to 
ascertain whether the visible underemployment is entirely 
of a seasonal character or whether, in addition to seasonal 
underemployment, the community also suffers from chronic 
agricultural underemployment, in the sense that even at the 
peak of agricultural activity the potential amount of labour 
time still exceeds the amount of labour time actually utilised. 
Visible underemployment in agriculture may therefore consist 
of two components : the seasonal and the chronic. 





1 The relationship between these two components may be shown by 
the following illustration : 

If W represents the potential number of labour hours in a year, P the 
number of labour hours worked in the month of peak activity, F the ave 
number of labour hours worked per month in the off seasons, and U the 
degree of visible underemployment, then the total number of labour hours 
in the year lost through chronic underemployment will be W—12P, the total 
number of labour hours in the year lost through seasonal underemployment 


will be 11(P—F), and— 
W-12P | 11(P-F) 


ei Ww 

The above illustration is oversimplified in many respects. It does 
not take into account possible variations in the potential supply of labour 
during the off seasons. It also assumes that the amount of labour time 
worked during the month of peak activity does not include overtime work 
or labour drawn from sources other than the ordinary labour supply of 
the village. Nevertheless, the illustration shows clearly that the division 
of total visible underemployment into seasonal and chronic underemploy- 
ment depends upon labour requirements at the peak of activity. 
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From the standpoint of the community’s agricultural 
production as a whole, what determines the peak of the 
aggregate labour requirements is not so much the time distri- 
bution of labour requirements for any single crop as the 
sum total of labour required at different periods of the year 
for a particular combination of crops under cultivation. If 
the different crops happen to be so combined that their 
respective seasonal peaks follow smoothly one after another, 
then seasonal variations in the aggregate labour requirements 
may be fairly moderate, even though each individual crop is 
highly seasonal. If, on the other hand, the seasonal peaks of 
different crops occur more or less at the same time, the fluctua- 
tions in aggregate labour requirements over the year are 
likely to be very pronounced. The pattern and possibility 
of crop diversification varies, of course, from one region to 
another according to market conditions and the quality of 
the soil. 

The above distinction between seasonal and chronic 
visible underemployment has assumed normal conditions of 
agricultural production. In considering agricultural employ- 
ment in Asia, attention must also be given to the years of 
subnormal agricultural activity as a result of natural calamities. 
When there is severe drought or flood, as frequently happens 
in Asian countries, countless peasant families are almost 
completely unemployed. In such circumstances the situation 
changes into one of acute mass unemployment and emergency 
measures are required. 


Disguised Underemployment 


Even where visible underemployment is absent in Asian 
agriculture, there may still be disguised underemployment. 
Agricultural production may absorb the total labour supply 
of the community but, with the same amount of capital, with 
the same institutional framework and with the same size of 
landholding, it may be possible that, by raising the intensity 
of work per hour, by improving the organisation of work and 
division of labour and by introducing simple labour-saving 
devices requiring little or no net addition to capital outlay, a 
number of workers could be released from the land without 
reducing total agricultural output. The proportion of the 
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agricultural labour force which could be so released indicates 
the degree of disguised underemployment prevailing in the 
community in question. 

As already indicated, the extent to which the agricultural 
labour force is chronically underemployed depends largely 
upon the amount of labour engaged in farming operations at 
the seasonal peak. To ascertain the existence and the extent 
of disguised underemployment in respect of those farming 
operations, it will be necessary to find out whether there are 
possibilities for the following steps to be taken and, if taken, 
how much labour can be released from those operations : 


(1) The possibility of reorganising the work done at the 
seasonal peak without any change in capital equipment (such 
as by spreading the farming operation in question over a 
longer period, and by raising work efficiency through further 
division of labour, through the formation of harvest teams 
from the whole village, etc.). 

(2) The possibility of replacing existing capital equip- 
ment by new types of equipment of similar value which 
are more labour-saving than the ones previously used. 

Where there are such possibilities, there is disguised 
underemployment. With its elimination, the amount of 
labour needed at the peak of agricultural activity might be 
considerably less, even if there were no substantial change 
in the methods of cultivation or in the size of landholdings. 

It may be added that, even without disguised under- 
employment, the local supply of labour in the community 
at the peak season need not be kept so large as to meet in full 
the labour requirements of this season. With sufficient 
geographic mobility of labour, part of the labour force required 
for the peak season may be recruited from outside sources. 


Potential Underemployment 


The term “ potential underemployment ” may be used 
to describe the amount of labour which might be released 
from the land without reducing total output by more funda- 
mental changes in methods of production than those envisaged 
above—by changing the method of cultivation, by increasing 
the substitution of capital for labour and by enlarging the 
size of landholdings. 
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Potential underemployment is difficult to assess quantita- 
tively. Nevertheless, as regards the Asian countries, two 
general remarks may be made. First, it requires no inves- 
tigation to show the seriousness of potential underemployment 
in Asian agriculture today. The extremely low productivity 
of agricultural labour is clear evidence of this. The basic 
economic problems confronting those countries are, on the 
one hand, to release the potentially underemployed by 
introducing more efficient agricultural techniques, by using 
more capital to replace human labour and by enlarging 
the size of farms; and, on the other, to create alterna- 
tive employment opportunities to absorb the workers thus 
released. 

Secondly, in considering steps that might be taken to 
reduce potential underemployment in Asian agriculture, atten- 
tion may be drawn once more to the labour requirements 
at the seasonal peak. It is mainly these peak labour require- 
ments—and not those of the off seasons—which make it 
difficult with existing agricultural methods to withdraw large 
proportions of the agricultural labour force permanently 
from the land. For this reason, as suggested earlier, to assess 
the amount of labour which can be released from the land 
under the existing system of production without reducing 
output (7.e., chronic underemployment as distinguished from 
seasonal underemployment) is chiefly a question of ascertain- 
ing to what extent there is visible underemployment and/or 
disguised underemployment in the agricultural community 
under investigation at the peak of its agricultural activity, 
and (if there is disguised underemployment) making due 
allowance for the possibility of temporarily increasing labour 
during seasonal peaks by longer hours and interregional 
migration. Any further withdrawal of labour from the land 
will necessitate the application of labour-saving devices to 
farming operations performed at the seasonal peak, and this 
will require a net increase in capital outlay. Moreover, 
the extent to which the peak labour requirements may thus 
be reduced is likely to vary in proportion to the amount of 
capital invested in such devices. Installation of labour- 
saving devices for this particular purpose may constitute 
the first step towards reduction of potential underemployment 
in Asian countries. 
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The above discussion of various forms of agricultural 
underemployment does not take full account of the effects 
of institutional factors. Changes in the agrarian structure 
and institutions in Asian countries may have far-reaching 
effects on the employment of agricultural labour. For 
instance, a consolidation of the present fragmentary holdings, 
by eliminating waste in the use of labour, might reduce labour 
requirements considerably, both at the peak and in the 
off seasons, even without any change in the method of pro- 
duction. If the consolidated holdings were organised into 
co-operative farms, the possibilities of substituting capital 
for labour might be further increased. On the other hand, 
the potential chronic underemployment in a given agricultural 
community might be greatly reduced as a result of redistri- 
bution of landholdings. With big estates broken up into 
small independent units, more intensive methods of cultivation 
with increased input of labour are likely to be introduced. 
At the same time, the peasants who were formerly tenants or 
landless agricultural workers would, after acquiring their 
own land, have an incentive to work harder, and the rise 
in their incomes might also enable them to accumulate 
greater capital resources with which to make their work 
more productive. 


So far, the problem of underemployment has been con- 
sidered only with respect to agricultural production. A further 
step in the process of investigation is to find out the extent 
to which the amount of labour time in excess of agricultural 
requirements is utilised in non-agricultural productive activi- 
ties. The net excess of labour time would then provide 
a@ measure of underemployment among the labour force of 
the particular rural community in relation to its total produc- 
tive activity, agricultural as well as non-agricultural. 

This, however, is not all. In some Asian countries under- 
employment is found not only among rural populations 
but also in other sectors of the economy—in various trades, 
services, handicrafts and modern industries. Although it 
is no less important to ascertain quantitatively the prevalence 
of underemployment in all these sectors, there are great 
difficulties in the way of measurement, some of which are 
almost insurmountable. In trades and services, for instance, 
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the amount of labour time actually worked, the intensity 
of work and the potential amount of labour time are all so 
closely interrelated that there is no logical validity in treating 
each as a separate entity. 


THE EXTENT OF UNDEREMPLOYMENT IN ASIA 


As shown in the preceding section, underemployment in 
underdeveloped countries is a phenomenon of great complex- 
ity. To assess its prevalence requires intensive field investiga- 
tion on a nation-wide scale. For most countries of Asia no 
such investigation has ever been undertaken, notwithstanding 
its importance for sound economic development planning. 
Because of this lack of basic data it is not possible at present 
to indicate quantitatively the extent to which underemploy- 
ment actually exists in any of the Asian countries. All that 
can be done in this article is to make some tentative observa- 
tions on the basis of such limited information as is available. 
These observations are set forth below, dealing separately 
with the rural and non-rural sectors. 


The Rural Sector 


In the rural sector, as pointed out earlier, underemploy- 
ment in agriculture may consist of two distinct but related 
components : the chronic and the seasonal. 


The chronic component. In order to determine the chronic 
component, it is necessary to ascertain what proportion of 
the agricultural population in each of the Asian countries 
could be withdrawn from the land without reducing total 
agricultural output. But this clearly depends on what assump- 
tion is made with regard to the methods of production. Follow- 
ing the above classification of underemployment, it involves 
successive estimation of the degree of each of the three forms 
of underemployment, namely, the visible, the disguised and 
the potential. For practical purposes of economic planning, 
visible and disguised underemployment are more important 
than potential underemployment. The knowledge which is 
particularly essential for policy making is the extent to which 
these two forms of underemployment exist during the peak 
seasons of agricultural activity in different parts of the 
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country. Unfortunately, factual data of this kind are not at 
present available for any of the Asian countries. 

The estimation of disguised underemployment requires 
expert knowledge to determine the minimum labour require- 
ments for different farming operations that could be made 
possible, under the existing system of cultivation and with 
the present size of landholdings, by introducing practical 
methods to improve the utilisation of labour. The procedure 
for estimating the extent of visible underemployment is sim- 
pler: it can be obtained by comparing the potential amount 
of labour time with the amount of labour time actually worked, 
and the latter magnitude may be estimated approximately 
from the existing labour requirements. 

In order to illustrate concretely the elements of the problem 
which need to be taken into account in an investigation of the 
extent of visible chronic underemployment in agriculture, an 
attempt has been made to rework and reorganise the valuable 
statistical material compiled by Professor J. L. Buck on 2,866 
farms in pre-war China, in such a manner as to bring out the 
extent of actual chronic agricultural underemployment pre- 
vailing at that time in different areas covered by his study, and 
also to show the possible relationships between the employment 
aspect and other important aspects of the village economy.* 

For this factual illustration the essential elements of the pro- 
blem and the statistical data (computed from Buck’s material) 
relating to each of these elements are summarised in table I: 
An analysis of those data leads to the following conclusions. 


(1) As far as the male working population is concerned, of 
the 11 localities studied only 4 suffered from chronic agri- 
cultural underemployment. In 6 localities, instead of a sur- 
plus, there was a deficit of male labour at the seasonal peak. 
Only when women of working age are counted as part of the 
labour force was chronic agricultural underemployment found 
in nearly all the localities. In the absence of further informa- 
tion, no attempt has been made to determine the proportion 
of women of the working age which might be so counted. 


(2) The localities with surplus male labour at the peak of 
activity were also the localities where the crop area per person 





1 Tt should be emphasised that Buck’s data no longer reflect rural con- 
ditions in China today. 
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of working age was among the smallest when compared with 
the respective regional average’, as is seen clearly in the 
case of Pingsiang, Yenshan (1922) and Lienkiang. However, 
in Kaifeng, where the man-land ratio was not particularly 
unfavourable, the surplus was attributable mainly to the 
relatively low labour requirements at the peak. 


(3) It is significant that the localities with surplus male 
labour were not the localities with the lowest income. In 
fact, in two cases—Kaifeng and Lienkiang—the annual farm 
earnings per person of working age were the highest compared 
with other localities in the respective region. It may be 
further noted that in these two localities and in Pingsiang the 
crop yield was also by far the highest among all the localities 
compared. These facts suggest the possible hypothesis that 
in a good many cases chronic agricultural underemployment, 
instead of being a cause of low per capita income, may be a 
result of relatively high per capita income enjoyed by the 
population. A community with good crop yield and a rela- 
tively high average family income can better afford to support 
a surplus labour force than a poorer community. In the latter 
case, the working population are more likely to drift away to 
seek employment elsewhere and it is even possible that, as 
@ consequence, a deficit in manpower may develop in the 
community. 

The samples covered by Buck’s investigation were too 
small to enable generalisations to be made about the extent or 
prevalence of chronic agricultural underemployment in pre-war 
China, and it is still less permissible to make any deductions 
regarding conditions in other parts of Asia. Nevertheless, the 
conclusion that in the majority of the localities shown in 
table I there was at the seasonal peak a shortage of male 
labour, which had to be reinforced by a large number of 
female workers, probably applies not only to many other 
areas of China but also to other Asian countries. Field inves- 
tigations of several other localities in China and of the rural 





1 It will be noted that, as between regions, the average crop hectare 
area per person of working age was considerably larger in North China 
than in East Central China ; but both the average peak man-hour require- 
ments and the average farm earnings per person of working age were sub- 
stantially lower in North China than in East Central China. 
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districts of Bengal in India reveal a similar situation.' Con- 
sidering the extremely intensive input of labour in their farm 
operations, this is not unexpected. It seems probable that 
chronic agricultural underemployment is a localised pheno- 
menon most acute in localities where the landholdings are 
small in relation to the regional average. 

Furthermore, the extent of chronic underemployment in 
subsistence agriculture is determined in part by the level of 
activity obtaining in other sectors of the economy. The flow 
of labour between villages and plantations provides an out- 
standing example. In times of economic prosperity, when 
prices of export products are high and demand for plantation 
labour is strong, chronic underemployment in subsistence 
agriculture declines. Conversely, when export prices fall and 
plantation production contracts, part of the unemployed 
plantation labour is apt to go back to the villages to work on 
the farms, and consequently chronic underemployment will 
be increased. A similar movement of labour usually takes 
place between the countryside and industrial centres. 

In Asian agriculture potential chronic underemployment 
undoubtedly has a far greater significance than either visible 
or disguised chronic underemployment. If, in some areas, 
there is at present no chronic surplus of agricultural labour, it 
is only because under current conditions the labour require- 
ments in agriculture are extremely high. This technological 
fact is again due primarily to the small size of family holdings, 
resulting from the increasing pressure of population on the 
land. It has been suggested that, even at the present level of 
agricultural technique, an increase in the size of the average 
holding would raise appreciably the efficiency of farming. 
Commenting on the phenomenon of surplus agricultural 
labour in India, one Indian writer puts the surplus of farm 
workers in the larger part of India before the war at 15.5 
millions, on the basis of an average work unit of 10 acres per 
farmer—a “ work unit ” being defined as the area which a 
farmer can cultivate with the aid of his family and a pair of 
plough cattle. This estimate does not postulate any impor- 





1 Cf. Hsiao-tung Fret: Peasant Life in China (London, George Routledge 
& Sons, Ltd., 1939) ; Hsiao-tung Fr1 and Chih-I Cuane : Harthbound China 
(University of Chi Press, 1945) and Nabagopal Das: Unemployment, 
Full Employment and India (Bombay, Hind Kitabs Ltd., 1948). 
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tant change either in the character or in the technique of 
agriculture.} 

In Pakistan an investigation has been made of the employ- 
ment situation in three villages in the Lyallpur district of 
West Punjab. Applying the general rule that “the proper 
unit of labour for one square of land (25-27.6 acres) in a canal 
colony is three men and two pairs of bullocks ”, the investi- 
gator discovered that, measured in terms of labour require- 
ments calculated on this basis, as an average for the three 
villages, 56 per cent. of the male labour force (12 years and 
over) would be redundant.2 There can be no doubt that the 
volume of potential underemployment in agriculture must be 
enormous in most Asian countries. However, it still requires 
careful investigation to estimate the different probable volumes 
of chronic underemployment that may arise at varying sizes 
of average holdings and with varying degrees of change in the 
techniques of cultivation. 


The seasonal component. While present knowledge of the 
extent of chronic agricultural underemployment in Asian 
countries is both meagre and inadequate, it is well known that 
seasonal underemployment in agriculture is serious and wide- 
spread. As this phenomenon is easier to observe and record, 
more factual information is available. 


For China, Professor Buck made the following estimate : 


Man-work units vary from 112 on farms in the smallest size 
group to 519 on farms in the large size group. The median shows an 
average per farm of 190 man-work units, and this is performed by 
an average of two man-equivalents per farm... When one con- 
siders that out of the total number of days in the year only this 
small amount of productive work is done, it becomes apparent that 
there are the equivalent of several idle months each year for each 
farm operator and each family farm labourer.® 


In India the Report of the Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture, which investigated conditions in Indian agriculture in 





1D. Guosu : Pressure of P tion and Economic Efficiency in India 
(New Delhi, Indian Council of World Affairs, 1946), p. 87. The estimate 
quoted in this source was made by Tarlok Singh. 

2 Ali Asghar Kuan: “ Problems of Rural Labour and Wages in the 
West Punjab”, in the Pakistan Economic Journal, Conference number, 
Vol. I, No. 1, July 1949. 


8 Op. cit., p. 231. 
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1926-27, stated : “It may be assumed, as a broad generalisa- 
tion, that by far the greater number of cultivators have at 
least from two to four months’ absolute leisure in the year ”.! 
The Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee in its 1949 report 
brought together the following more recent estimates of sea- 
sonal underemployment in various regions : ? 


(1) In West Bengal there are nine months’ idleness for 
jute growers and 7.5 months’ for jute and rice growers. 


(2) In Bihar and Orissa, the peasant is occupied for not 
more than 200 days. 


(3) In the submontane districts (Gonda, Bahraich, Gorakh- 
pur) of the United Provinces (Uttar Pradesh) the cultivator 
has 177 days’ full labour and 188 days’ complete leisure. 


(4) In the Punjab the work done by an average cultivator 
is not more than 150 days’ full labour. 


For Java, one writer estimated that total labour require- 
ments per hectare of rice in Central Java were about 65 man- 
days and 44 women-days and that in this region each household 
possessed on an average one hectare of sawash (flooded fields). 
He concluded that, even if some considerable time is spent on 
secondary crops, Java today is “ marked by an abundance of 
unused man-hours ” and that “the productivity of millions 
of lost working hours could be usefully applied to raising the 
living standards of the population ”.* 

In Burma the landless agricultural labourer appears to 
have employment for five months of the year.‘ 

In Ceylon the peasant is usually unemployed for about 
four and a half months of the year. Between sowing and 
reaping he does little or no work.® 





1 Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India (London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1928), p. 566. 

? Toe At-INpDIA CoNGRESS COMMITTEE: The Report of the Congress 
Agrarian Reforms Committee (New Delhi, 1949), p. 126. 

3’ J. H. BoEKe : The Structure of Netherlands Indian Economy (New York, 
1942), pp. 51-2. 

“Cf. J. Russell Arprus: Burmese Economic Life (Stanford, 1947), 
p. 263 and J. S. Furnrvat.: An Introduction to the Political Economy of 
Burma (Rangoon, 1931), pp. 76-7. 

5 E. M. WisEnarkE, “The Problem of Underemployment in Ceylon ” 
in Ceylon Labour Gazette, February 1952, p. 8. 
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In the Philippines, where more than half of the farms 
are less than two hectares in size, the tenant operating a farm 
of two hectares works an equivalent of only 75 eight-hour 
days a year, distributed over the planting and harvesting 
seasons.! The hired labourer, also, is seriously underemployed 
both in the Philippines and in Siam. For the latter country 
one observer refers to a six months’ payment period for seasonal 
workers.” 

The above information gives no more than a rough notion 
of the small proportion of the total available labour time of the 
agricultural labour force actually utilised in agricultural 
production in the Asian countries. It shows that for the most 
part this marked under-utilisation of labour time is due to the 
seasonal nature of agricultural activity, but it does not, by 
itself, provide a clear picture of the extent to which agri- 
cultural activity varies from month to month over the year. 
On this aspect of the problem factual data are again very 
scanty. There is reason to believe that the pattern of seasonal 
fluctuation in labour requirements for agriculture varies widely 
in different regions within the countries. Because of the 
differences in the pattern of seasonal underemployment, 
remedial measures appropriate for one agricultural community 
may not be appropriate for another community. For this 
reason, an adequate knowledge of those patterns is essential 
for formulating proper policies for its elimination. 

It is also important to know the labour requirements for 
different operations over the cycle of agricultural activity. 
An illustration of this is presented in table II, showing the 
distribution of the period of employment for hired labour on 
various farming operations in the United Provinces (India). 
It seems that in that area labour requirements are highest for 
ploughing and sowing, and next highest for reaping and har- 
vesting. Even for ploughing and sowing considerable differ- 
ences in labour requirements may be observed between wheat 
tracts and non-wheat tracts. From the point of view of employ- 
ment policy, there is an obvious need to find out precisely what 
specific operations require most labour, and what appropriate 





1 Karl J. PELZER : Pioneer Settlement in the Asiatic Tropics (New York 
American Geographical Society, 1945), pp. 96-7. 

2 Virginia THompson: Thailand: The New Siam (New York, The 
Maemillan Co., 1941), p. 608. 
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TABLE If: DAYS OF EMPLOYMENT IN DIFFERENT 
AGRICULTURAL OPERATIONS IN THE UNITED PROVINCES 











Reap- 

. : Plough-| priga- | TT@®5- | weea- oP * q| Total 
Region Type of holding ing i my — ing Hoeing th rsh a 
North- 

West | 10-acre, canal-irrigated 
BOE « 80 Go 109 47 1 34 15 73 279 
10-acre, unirrigated : 
wheat tract... .| 136 -- - 23 12 92 263 
non-wheat tract . . 47 _ — 6 1 64 118 
Central | 10 or 5-acre, irrigated 
or non-irrigated : 
(a) wheat tract. .| 114 38 13 16 6 68 255 
(6) non-wheat tract| 79 ll 3 12 1 56 162 
Eastern | 5-acre: 
(a) irri ated ta well; 81 36 9 2 8 37 173 
(6) unirriga _ 54 -= 1 12 3 44 114 
































Source : GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED Provinces, Department of Economics and Statistics : 
Rural Wages in the United Provinces (Allahabad, 1947), p. 115. 


methods can be introduced to reduce labour requirements for 
such operations in order that labour may be released from the 
land to accept more productive employment elsewhere when 
other complementary resources become available. 

A full understanding of the nature of seasonal under- 
employment in agriculture in a particular rural community 
cannot be obtained without investigation into the non-agricul- 
tural productive activities undertaken by the agricultural 
population of the community. The important questions in this 
connection are the following : 


(1) What proportion of labour time not needed for agricul- 
tural production is actually utilised in non-agricultural produc- 
tive activities ? 


(2) What are the leading types of such activities at pre- 
sent ? What significant changes have taken place in the past ? 


(3) What ratio does the income from non-agricultural 
productive activities bear to the income from agricultural 
production ? 
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(4) What are the secular trends of the non-agricultural 
components of rural income ? Have they been rising, declining 
or remaining stationary over (say) the past 50 years ? 


All these questions have a direct bearing on the kinds of 
policy to be adopted. Factual information on such questions 
is lacking in most Asian countries. It is, therefore, essential 
that in each country a comprehensive survey be made to find 
out precisely what the facts are. When the facts are obtained 
and the problems defined, there will then be a solid basis for 
action. 

The Non-Rural Sectors 


As already indicated, underemployment in Asian countries 
is not peculiar to the rural community; it also pervades the 
non-rural sectors of the economy. Wherever it appears, 
however, the phenomenon is traceable to poverty in the rural 
districts. The increasing population pressure on the land 
has forced a large number of able-bodied persons to leave 
the country to seek employment in towns and urban centres. 
The exodus of rural population has been a continuous process, 
but the openings for productive employment in the town 
are limited. Not possessing the skill and resources needed 
for most trades, the newcomers are driven into a small 
number of occupations, which are therefore characterised by 
an over-supply of labour, whether hired or self-employed. 
As a result, chronic underemployment, both visible and 
disguised, exists in those occupations. In some of them the 
hours actually worked often fill only a part of the worker’s 
available working time, the remaining hours being wasted 
in idleness. The degree of underemployment, however, appears 
to be more serious in its disguised form. Because of keen 
competition in the employment market, the levels of wages 
earned in these occupations are kept extremely low, and 
because of low wages the management has little incentive 
to raise its standards of efficiency. Where workers appear 
to be working all day, their intensity of work is often low, 
owing in part to poor physique and lack of stamina resulting 
from low earnings and undernourishment. Even where 
workers work at high intensity, in most cases the organisation 
of work and the methods by which labour is deployed could 
be greatly improved. Thus, without any substitution of capital 
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for labour and for the same volume of output, the labour 
requirements in those occupations could be considerably 
reduced. The extent to which labour would thus become 
redundant provides a measure of the disguised underemploy- 
ment prevailing in those occupations. 

The urban occupations which absorb most rural labour 
are tertiary occupations rather than secondary or manu- 
facturing occupations. These tertiary occupations take up 
a high proportion of manpower in the Asian countries. 
According to one estimate, in India in 1931 these occupations 
accounted for nearly 24 per cent. of the total working popula- 
tion, as compared with only about 11 per cent. in secondary 
occupations. Though estimates for other Asian countries 
are not available, the relative role of such occupations is 
likely to be similar. Their prominence, instead of being an 
index of economic progress, as is claimed in the case of 
economically advanced countries, is a symptom of the absence 
of alternative employment for a rapidly growing population. 
This can be seen from the fact that, as far as provision of 
employment is concerned, the most important of these occupa- 
tions are domestic service and petty trading. It should be 
noted that these are the occupations which require the least 
skill and the least capital, and are therefore also the lowest 
paid. For instance, according to the same source, in India 
in 1931 about 9 per cent. of the working population were 
in domestic service. It is not uncommon for a household 
of moderate means to engage half a dozen servants and let 
them sit around in idleness waiting to be sent for at infrequent 
intervals.2 A similar phenomenon of over-staffing and under- 
work may be observed in hotels, restaurants, stations and 
other public places. In the case of petty tradesmen under- 
employment results chiefly from the smallness of the size 
and turnover of their business. Consider, for instance, the 
position of hawkers in a big city. With so many competitors 
selling the same articles in the same streets, the amount 
of sales that each can make in a day is so small that much 
of his labour time is actually wasted. The total volume of 
business done by all the hawkers combined could in fact 





1 Estimates made by Mr. Colin Clark, quoted in Nabagopal Das, op. cit., 
p. 57. 


2 This may sometimes be a form of philanthropy. 
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easily be handled by a small number of efficiently organised 
retail stores. 

Although it is equally difficult to measure underemploy- 
ment quantitatively in the industrial sectors, there seems 
little doubt that a large proportion of the labour force is 
also underemployed. In the traditional or handicraft industries, 
as in agriculture, enterprises are organised on a family basis 
and are exceedingly small. As population in that sector 
continues to grow, and as a result of the absence of alter- 
native employment, the labour force tends to increase dis- 
proportionately in relation to the units of enterprise and 
the volume of output. Since, as in agriculture, there is a 
limit to the degree to which the methods of production can 
be made more intensive by increased input of labour, part 
of the increased labour force becomes redundant. Moreover, 
the demand for the products of some of the handicraft indus- 
tries has been on the decline, thus accentuating the tendency 
towards chronic underemployment. 

Even in the modern factory industries both disguised 
and potential underemployment exist. One indication of this 
is the low productivity of factory labour, which results not 
only from poor capital equipment but also from poor manage- 
ment and inefficient deployment of labour. Thus, even 
without any considerable substitution of capital for labour, 
there appears to be a wide range of possibilities, through 
measures of rationalisation, for raising the present levels of 
productivity in those industries. In this connection, however, 
important social considerations arise, and the problem chiefly 
concerns the extent to which the present labour force in those 
industries would be rendered surplus by rationalisation and 
the extent to which the surplus of labour thus brought about 
can be re-employed in other sectors of the economy without 
reducing earnings in those sectors. 

It is important to recognise that the average degree of 
underemployment for the economy as a whole is determined 
by the aggregate supply of labour in relation to the available 
opportunities for employment and that the degree of under- 
employment in any particular sector is closely related to and 





1 Cf. Unrrep Nations Economic CoMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE Far 
East : Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1950 (New York, 1951), 
pp. 70-4. 
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greatly influenced by that prevailing in other sectors. So 
long as total employment opportunities do not increase, an 
attempt to reduce underemployment in one sector may have 
the consequence of increasing underemployment in other 
sectors. For instance, rationalisation of the existing modern 
industries, by reducing their labour requirements, may throw 
a large number of industrial workers back into agriculture, 
into tertiary occupations (such as domestic service and petty 
trading) or into the handicraft sector. As a result of this 
influx of labour the degree of underemployment in all those 
sectors would tend to rise. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The above classification of forms of underemployment 
suggests a new approach to the analysis of availability of 
manpower in underdeveloped countries by relating it to the 
degree of change proposed with respect to methods of pro- 
duction. The three different forms of underemployment— 
visible, disguised and potential—represent, in fact, three 
different stages in which labour may be released from a given 
economic sector without reducing output— 


(a) no change in method of production ; 


(6) simple changes in methods of production without 
capital investment ; 


(c) more fundamental changes in methods of production 
requiring substantial capital investment. 


This approach provides a useful guide to the planning of 
economic development. It brings into sharp focus the regula- 
ting function of changes in methods of production in maintain- 
ing a continuous balance between the availability of man- 
power and the new employment opportunities created by 
economic development. In planning for economic development, 
particular attention should therefore be given to the different 
kinds of changes in methods of production which may be 
introduced with economic advantage in different sectors of 
the economy at different stages of economic development. 
This opens up an important field for research and investigation. 














REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Cost of Social Security 


Ever since the introduction of the first social insurance schemes, 
the cost of the programmes and their economic repercussions have given 
rise to concern, leading to many investigations and often to lively 
controversy. With the transition from the concept of social insurance 
to that of social security, these questions have grown in importance, 
as the wider scope and increased benefits have resulted in a larger volume 
of financial transactions. The study of social security costs and accounts 
has therefore become a matter of interest not only to social security 

‘experts and administrators but also to government workers, trade 
unionists, political workers and the public at large. 

From the beginning the International Labour Office has made 
constant efforts to collect and publish material for such studies.1 The 
results of an Office enquiry carried out last year are given below. 


> 


In a discussion of “social charges” in connection with wage 
statistics from payrolls, the Seventh International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (Geneva, 1949) stressed the difficulties and 
also the desirability of assembling information on the cost of social 
security ; and adopted a resolution requesting the Governing Body 
of the I.L.O. to invite member States to supply detailed information 
on the cost of social security schemes to employees, employers and 
governments so that the Office could continue and expand its 
studies. ? 

This resolution was supported by the Committee of Experts on 
Social Security and approved by the Governing Body at its 111th 
Session (Geneva, March 1950). Subsequently, the Director-General 
sent a circular to all member States asking them to supply the 





1 In particular, INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, Studies and Reports, Series M, 
No. 11: International Su of Social Services (1933) ; Series M, No. 13: Inter- 
national Survey of Social Services, 1933 (1986, two vols.); Series M, No. 17: 
Actuarial Technique and Financial Organisation of Social Insurance (1940); and 
Year Book of Labour Statistics for 1947-48 and 1949-50 (chapters on social 
security). 

1981}, a 3 z The Seventh International Conference of Labour Statisticians (Geneva, 
» Pp. 25. 
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Office with statistics on the financial operations of social security 
for 1949 or for a financial year ending in 1949. A questionnaire was 
enclosed, the most important part of which read as follows : 


The object is to give an outline of the financial operations of social 
security in the course of a year, indicating on the one hand, under receipts, 
the following items : 


(a) contributions of the insured persons, 
(b) contributions of the employers, 
(c) general and special taxes allocated to social security, 
(d) subsidies from public funds— 
(i) charged to national budget, 
(ii) charged to budget of regional or local authorities, 
(e) income from capital, 
(f) other receipts, 
(g) deficit for the financial year, if any, 
and indicating on the other hand, under expenditures, the following items : 
(a) benefits in kind, 
(6) benefits in cash, 
(c) expenses of administration, 
(d) other expenses, 
(e) surplus for the financial year, if any. 


These items might be placed horizontally one beside the other to form 
the headings of a table including receipts on one side and expenditures on 
the other. 

The figures entered in the tables should refer to the activities of the 
year 1949 or, if the financial year does not coincide with the calendar year, 
to the financial year ending in 1949. These items require the following 
explanations : 


(1) If the distribution of contributions between the insured persons and 
the employers is not available, the respective shares borne by each group 
should be estimated from the relevant legal provisions. 


(2) The contributions paid by the national or any other public authority 
in its capacity as an employer should, of course, be shown under the heading 
(b) “ contributions of the employers ”. 


(3) On the contrary, if the national or other public authority assumes 
responsibility for a part of the contributions for all the insured persons or 
for certain categories, these receipts should be shown under the heading (d) 
“ subsidies from public funds ”. 


(4) The expenses of administration which are borne by the national 
or other public authority and are not shown in the accounts of the competent 
body, should be given in a separate column (in the form of an estimate if 
necessary ). 

(5) The funds allocated to reserves do not belong under the heading 
“ other expenses ” but under the heading “ surplus for the financial year ” ; 
if possible they should be given separately. 


(6) Care should be taken that the same item is included only once in 
the total, so that the transfer of a sum from one body to another does not 
increase either the total receipts or the total expenditures (for example, 
in the case where the cost of medical care furnished by one social security 
agency is refunded to it by another social security agency). 
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It is extremely difficult to define what should be included in social 
security in a manner which will be appropriate to different countries. Such 
a definition will not be given here, and the replies may be arranged in any 
way that seems expedient. However, with a view to the comparability of 
the results, the following principles should be taken into account : 

(a) The enquiry bears on all systems whose objective is— 

(i) to grant curative or preventive medical care ; 
(ii) to maintain income in case of involuntary loss of earnings or of 
an important part of earnings ; 
(iii) to grant a supplementary income to persons with family respon- 
sibilities. 

(b) Consideration should be given only to systems set up by legislation, 
in virtue of which either specified individual rights are guaranteed or a 
public, semi-public or autonomous body assumes specified obligations. 

(c) The system should be administered by a public, semi-public or 
autonomous body, unless the scheme is based on the civil liability of the 
employer for employment injuries. 


Thus, the following are not systematically covered by the enquiry : 


(1) insurance which has not been set up by legislation, such as welfare 
funds of establishments or occupational organisations, group insurance, 
mutual benefit societies ; 

(2) maintenance obligations (for instance, those of adults towards 
their parents), the obligation which may be imposed on the employer to 
pay family allowances to his own personnel direct, or to pay part of wages 
or salaries in case of sickness or maternity or in the case of departure from 
the establishment, etc. ; 


(3) private assistance and charity. 


Information on these subjects, to which the enquiry itself does not 
extend, is by no means without interest and the economic effect of such 
arrangements may be very great; but it may be difficult to obtain relevant 
figures of real value. If such figures are available, it will be appropriate to 
give them, in which case they should be quoted under a separate head. 

On the basis of the principles mentioned above, the enquiry covers— 

(a) benefits granted in case of sickness, maternity, invalidity, old-age, 
death, death of breadwinner, unemployment, employment injuries (including 
benefits payable in virtue of the civil liability of the employer) ; 

(b) family benefits ; 

(c) benefits granted to war victims (excluding, of course, compensa- 
tion for damage to property) ; 

(d) benefits granted by public assistance. 

The enquiry extends to all the systems in effect in the country, whatever 
their nature : compulsory social insurance, voluntary social insurance set 
up by legislation, non-contributory schemes ; it, of course, comprises all 
the general and special schemes, including schemes for public and civil 
servants and the armed forces. In so far as possible, figures should be given 
for each of the schemes and for each category of benefits. 

Benefits in kind in case of sickness should be included, whether they 
are charged to a sickness insurance or to a public service ; in the latter case 





1 Apart, of course, from any obligations arising out of a scheme such as is 
defined in (c) above. 
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(e.g., the health services for all resident in Australia, Chile, New Zealand 
and the United Kingdom), it might be necessary to estimate the charge 
borne by such service for preventive or curative medical care. Furthermore, 
the expenses which are borne by individual beneficiaries should not be 
included in the cost of social security. 

Unemployment benefits should include both insurance and assistance 
benefits, and, where they exist, benefits in case of partial unemployment 
should also be taken into account. 

Under family benefits will be grouped all those which aim at providing 
a supplementary income to persons having family responsibilities and 
which form a system distinct from the other social security systems ; thus, 
benefits which may be granted to members of the family under some other 
branch (medical care to members of the family, supplements to sickness 
benefits or to unemployment benefits, pensions supplements in accordance 
with family responsibilities, etc.) should be shown not under the heading 
“family benefits ” but under the heading of the branch concerned. 

The various classes of benefit and the various schemes will figure as 
horizontal items in the table, for which the column headings have already 
been indicated. Since it will not, as a rule, be possible to give a double 
classification, by types of benefit and by schemes, every latitude is left 
as regards the wording and arrangement of these horizontal items, so that 
any grouping or subdivision which may appear appropriate can conveniently 
be carried out. It would further be desirable to give some summary 
explanations for each scheme, indicating its nature and scope. It would 
also be useful to give some totals by groups of classes of benefit and/or 
groups of schemes, in such a manner that the same item of expenditure or 
of receipts is not shown twice. 


By 31 December 1951, the Office had received replies from 
36 Governments. A number of these replies were incomplete, however, 
and only the results for 24 countries could be used. The Office is 
continuing its efforts to assemble the necessary information in 
respect of the remaining countries. 

The results of the enquiry are given below in the form of a tabular 
summary for each of the 24 countries. In order to make the meaning 
of the statistics clear and to guard against erroneous deductions, the 
table for each country is accompanied by an outline of the social 
security systems covered by the enquiry. It should be bornein mind 
that some plans or services which would have come within the scope of 
the enquiry have been omitted because statistics were not available. 

This preliminary report covers the following countries - 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Israel, 
Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Saar, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, the Union of South Africa, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 

In publishing these preliminary results, we are conscious of the 
gaps and imperfections in the information given. The figures must 
therefore be used with great caution, and a direct comparison of the 
cost of social security in different countries is not always possible. 
Nevertheless, it is felt that the preliminary results should be made 
available to all who are concerned with social security problems. 
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1 Administrative expenses are paid by the Commonwealth. a 
« Except for administrative expenses, all figures relate exclusively to 1914-1918 and 1939-1945 war pensions and 


* Social services contribution. 


AUSTRALIA 


The social security schemes which come within the scope of the enquiry 
are as follows : 


(1) Benefits provided by the National Welfare Fund : old-age, invalidity 
and widows’ pensions; sickness and unemployment benefits; maternity 
allowances; funeral benefits; children’s allowances; medical benefits 
(pharmaceutical supplies, hospital treatment, treatment for tuberculosis) ; 
rehabilitation of the shealoalir handicapped. 


(2) The Commonwealth Public Service Superannuation Scheme. 


(3) Benefits for war victims, in particular, for ex-servicemen and their 
survivors. Some of the expenditure of the Commonwealth Repatriation 
Commission, such as that on employment services and the Soldiers’ Children 
Education Scheme, is not included. 

The figures for the three above schemes furnished by the Government 
ed — financial year 1948-49 (1 July 1948-30 June 1949) are given in the 
table. 

The following schemes must also be taken into account to obtain a 
complete picture of the Australian social security system : 


(4) Workmen’s compensation under Commonwealth legislation (for 
Commonwealth employees and seamen) or under the legislation of the 
States. The partial results for the financial year 1 July 1948-30 June 1949 


* Payrolls tox 





Australia Financial year : 1 July 1948-30 June 194 
RECEIPTS 
Contributions Special Partici- Incon 
Branch taxes State pation | from 
from f allocated partici- of other | capits 
insured roms to social pation * public 
persons | ™ployers | security authorities §} (7) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) | 
| 
1. National Welfare Fund : zz 
(a) Sickness benefit ...... — -—- - — | 
(b) Unemployment benefit — — - — 
(c) Maternity allowances . . — — — — = 
(d) Funeral benefits ...... -= _ — as — & 
(e) Old-age and invalidity pensions —_ ~ ~~ po —_— sf. — 
(f{) Survivors’ pensions... . . -- -- -- — 12 _ 
(g) Special benefits. ...... -- —- — - — - 
(h) Family allowances ..... — — — — — 
(t) Medical benefits . ‘hn. 2 —- -— -— - — - 
(j) Rehabilitation ....... — — — — — | =. 
Total (a)-(j) for National Welfare | 67: 
eer arn, oe Aas 90,2552 | 19,803 3 — 1,116 — # 
2. Commonwealth Public Service Super- | 58. 
annuation Scheme. ...... 1,757 1,159 —- 28 — 
3. War victims... 2... 0. a at -- | 29,474 _— 3— 
wai (1,26: 
a eee 92,012 20,962 -—- 23,618 a= 
odf nefits fy 


= 
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£A. 000) Australia 
EXPENSES Difference 
between 
Benefits receipts 
noo | one Total —— | ome Total |] ex 
capital receipts receipts in kind in cash expenses expenses expenses jjof 
(8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) 
ata _ on 796 _ on _ 
ae ~ ~“ 139 _ ~ ~— 
~~ 4 - 2,829 “4 * + 
- _ on 253 ~~ — _ 
~ as won 41,694 _ —_ — 
ot _ _ 4,388 _ _ ~ 
~ _ 136 — — 
_ 24,323 — — — 
me 6,186 ~ _ - — 
nae 52 a was — z 
672 — 111,846 6,238 74,558 1,116 — 81,912 || +29,934 
581 + 3,529 -- 2,332 28 — 2,360 || + 1,169 
— 22,474 -— 20,399 2,075 A. oe 22,474 
~~ 1,253 4 137,849 6,238 97,289 3,219 — 106,746 || +31,103 





























nefits provided by the Social Services Department. 





given in the annual reports of the Victoria State Accident Insurance Office 
and the Queensland State Insurance Office produce the following figures : 


Total contributions ..... £A. 2,251,721 
ees GS. — 6s 6 cee & >0 £A. 1,323,262 
(5) Coalminers’ pension insurance under the State legislation of New 
South Wales, Queensland, Victoria, Western Australia and Tasmania. 


(6) School medical and dental services paid for by the States. Expendi- 
ture on these services in the financial year 1947-48 amounted to £A. 149,677. 


(7) State expenditure on public assistance and public health services, 
particularly in respect of hospital treatment. This amounted to 
£A. 22,261,786 2 in the financial year 1948-49. 

(8) Municipal grants to public hospitals, amounting to £A. 112,047 * 
in the financial year 1947-48. 

(9) State public service superannuation schemes. 

The I.L.0O. has no further statistics of the schemes mentioned under (4) 
to (9). 





1 Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia, 1951, pp. 308 ff. 
® Ibid., p. 806. 
’ Ibid., p. 318. 
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Austria Financial year : 1 January-31 December 1949§(000,0 
RECEIPTS 
Contributions Special ‘ Partici- | 
tax tat ti 
wwe from allocated partici- of other —_ 
insured from to social pation public capi 
persons | employers | security authorities 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) | (7) 
Social insurance : 

1. Sickness and maternity’. .... 479.37 435.17 — 48.69 2 -- 2. 
2. Unemployment. ........ 151.51 151.52 — —- — — 
3. Employment injuries ...... 1.50 192.51 _- --- — 3. 
G Gees a eee ee > so 8 581.03 563.78 --- 202.00 _ 2 
ere eee 1,213.41 | 1,342.98 — 250.69 — ff 8 

Less transfers for pensioners’ sickness 
RG Madness + 6 6.0 % 11.28 42.23 — — — — 
Corrected total ...... 1,202.13 | 1,300.75 | — 25069 | — || 8 
5. Public officials’ pensions* ... . 17.22 480.25 4 = i ~- — 
6. Public assistamce® ....... _ — — 415.44 — fi - 
a Pee ee ae oP ~ --- — 657.31 -- — 
NE 6 sear 1,219.35 | 1,781.00 _ 1,323.44 —_— | 8. 
1 Incl. figures for pensioners’ sickness insurance which are also included under heading “ pensions ”. * Inclj is defray 
* Pensions paid ouf under h 


12,240,000 schillings representing sickness insurance contributions of war victims’ survivors. 
* The difference between total expenses and contributions deducted from officials’ salaries 


of Federal budget only. 


AUSTRIA 


The social security schemes which come within the scope of the enquiry 


are as follows: 


(1) Sickness and maternity insurance, including insurance for federal 
civil servants, federal railway employees and for pensioners, and sickness 


insurance for certain 


ups of independent workers. The table does not 


contain figures for the sickness insurance of province and commune 


employees. 


(2) Unemployment insurance administered by the employment offices 
under the Ministry of Social Welfare. 


(3) Employment injury insurance, which covers all employed persons 
(except public officials), independent agricultural workers and certain other 
categories of independent workers. 


(4) Pension insurance (invalidity, old age and survivors) divided into 
four branches : manual workers, salaried employees, mineworkers, notaries 


and notary apprentices. 
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er 19499 (000,000 schillings ) Austria 

EIPTS EXPENSES Difference 
between 

artici- | Benefits voculte 

AD an 

r= —— Other Total —- Other Total expenses 

public capital receipts receipts in kind in cash expenses expenses expenses jjof financial 

horities ; year 

(6) | (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) 

a= 2.10 26.68 992.01 670.84 287.71 58.18 18.62 | 1,035.35 — 43.34 

— ; 0.70 303.73 — 264.34 42.74 —— 307.08 — 3.35 

— 3.78 2.04 199.83 30.22 95.47 11.12 11.50 148.31 || + 51.52 

os 2.50 7.23 | 1,356.54 27.65 | 1,044.46 44.80 4.06 | 1,120.97 |} +-235.57 

— | 8.38 65 | 2,852.11 728.71 | 1,691.98 156.84 34.18 | 2,611.71 || +240.40 

— — — 53.51 _- 53.51 -— = 53.51 _ 

- 8.38 36.65 | 2,798.60 728.71 | 1,638.47 156.84 34.18 | 2,558.20 || +240.40 

— — 497.47 — 497.47 ae — 497.47 

el 
— fi _ 415.44 415.44 —s — 415.44 
— — 657.317 22.327 | 618.45 15.68 0.86 657.317 
751.03 | 2,754.39 
— 8.38 36.65 | 4,368.82 | 172.52 35.04 | 4,128.42 || +240.40 
| 3,920.86 
8 a is defrayed from the Federal budget. * No data available. * 1950 figures. * Not incl. 12,240,000 schillings 
paid ouff under heading “ sickness and maternity ”. 


salaries 





(5) Public officials’ pension schemes. The table only gives figures for 
the pensions that are charged to the federal budget ; data are not available 
for pensions paid by other public authorities. 


(6) Public assistance, which is the responsibility of various authorities 
(central, provincial and local) and includes benefits in cash and in kind. 
No data are available for 1949. In 1950 expenditure relating to persons 
placed in assistance institutions amounted to 141.20 million schillings and 
other expenditure on assistance to 152.60 million schillings ; refugee assist- 
ance cost an additional 121.65 million schillings. 


(7) War pensions for disabled persons and survivors, medical care, 
rosthetic appliances for war disabled, medical and vocational rehabilitation. 
edical care for the survivors of war victims is provided by the sickness 
Hae oem scheme but the contributions are charged to the federal 
udget. 


Note. The family allowances scheme came into force on 1 January 1950. 
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Belgium Financial year : 1 January-31 December 19498 /990,0 
RECEIPTS 
Contributions Special ie par ex 
aaa from allocated n> 4 al cm Inco 
insured from to social pation public fron 
persons | employers | security authorities capi 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Social insurance : 
1. Sickness and invalidity. .... 2,163.1 1,533.3 — 1,117.8 } —- Sid 
2. Occupational diseases .... . — 7.9 — 1.0 — ( 
-, Sis «. obit « ¢ #iels « 2,829.9 | 3,190.6 — 2,721.0 — 83. 
4. Unemployment ........ 647.0 647.0 | — _| 4,166.0 —_— an 
LED + ect « 6 &RODAL « 5,640.0 | 5,378.8 = 8,005.8 —_ 83. 
Tess grants for public works and 
administrative expenses of employ- 
ment and vocational training service — — — 212.0 = oil 
Corrected total. ..... 5,640.0 | 5,378.8 —- 7,793.8 -~ 83. 
5. Industrial accidents ...... —- 1,507.0 == — — aa 
Family allowances : 
6. Wage and salary earners . -- 3,960.0 8.3 1.0 — 1 
7. Other persons. ........ 620.0 _ 8.3 5.0 — eit 
8. State employees. ....... — 352.4 ° — — — ai 
Public employees : 
9. State employees’ pensions -- 1,657.2 ® — — _— ie 
10. Other public employees’ pensions 120.4 720.8 ? — — — _ 
11. Sickness and maternity insurance 
of State employees. ..... — 19.4 — — —_ 
Public assistance : 
12. Allowances to crippled and disabled — -- -- 329.6 — ail 
13. Ministry for Health and the Family a a — 694.1 — alt 
14. Public assistance boards of the 
RES OG aa ke ee — — — — 862.0 def 
ee ae — —_ — 4,532.0 ms a 
Grand totel™? 2... 1. 6,380.4 | 13,595.6 16.6 13,355.5 862.0 84! 
1 Incl. 366 millions towards sickness and invalidity insurance for the unemployed ; not incl. the special credit of | them as 
372 millions provided in the Finance Act of 18 August 1950 for 1949 and preceding financial years. ® Incl. 480 | nurseries 
millions in family allowances. * Incl. 132 millions of expenses of placement service. * Incl. grants of 63 millions | case of ¢ 
for public works. * Incl. an estimated 114 millions for the administrative expenses of the primary mutual societies. | francs qi 
* Debited to State budget but paid by State as employer. ? Debited to budgets of public authorities but paid by | from Na 
BELGIUM 
The various types of social insurance are grouped together in three 
schemes : a general scheme, a scheme for mineworkers and a scheme for 
merchant seamen. The “ social security ” schemes include branches which 
are outside the scope of the enquiry, such as holidays with pay. The branches 
to which the enquiry relates are as follows : 
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19498 (990,000 francs ) Belgium 
-EIPTS EXPENSES Difference 
ie between 
— Benefits recsigts 
oe n 
ater [H} "com* | omer | rom P| | Same | omer | nota || expen 
orities capital receipts receipts in kind in cash expenses expenses expenses _ jjof —_— 
(6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) 
z= -- 6.0 | 4,820.2 2,866.9 | 1,768.5 388.3 — 5,023.7 || — 203.5 
a 0.7 0.3 9.9 0.3 5.9 14 8.3 15.9 |- 6.0 
= 835.2 121. 9,698.0 197.2 | 7,201.8 281.0 = 7,680.0 ||-+-2,018.0 
— — 4.0 | 5,464.0 — 4,714.0 2 333.0 * 80.0 | 5,127.0 ||+ 337.0 
. 835.9 | 131.6 | 19,992.1 || 3,064.4 | 13,690.2 | 1,003.7 | 88.3 | 17,846.6 ||+2,145.5 
aa -- -- 212.0 -— — 132.0 80.0 212.0 _ 
- 835.9 131.6 | 19,780.1 3,064.4 | 13,690.2 871.7 8.3 | 17,6346 |\+-2,145.5 
es —_— = 1,507.0 64.0 379.2 251.0 114.4 808.6 ||-+ 698.4 
= 10.0 0.7 3,980.0 — 3,690.0 159.0 — 3,849.0 i+ 131.0 
1“ — 124.75 758.0 —_ 532.0 151.0 5 _- 683.0 i+ 75.0 
= — = 352.4 ~- 352.4 —- — 352.4 -— 
$ — — 1,657.2 — 1,657.2 —- -- 1,657.2 a 
2 —_— — 841.2 ~ 841.2 — — 841.2 -— 
> — _- 19.4 -— 19.4 —- — 19.4 -— 
¥ — _— 329.6 -- 326.6 3.0 — 329.6 — 
5 — -- 694.1 563.2 *| 130.9 ° -— — 694.1 — 
Oe 
2.0 — — 862.0 862.0 — = 862.0 — 
eee 
: _ 7.4 | 4,539.4 — | 4,444.2 5.8 i 4,450.0 ||+ 89.4 
2.0 ||| s45.9 | 264.4 |35,300.4 || 3691-6 |26,063.3 | j 4415 | 199.7 |92,181.1 |1+3,139.3 
30,616.9 
edit of | them as employers. * Incl. 51.1 millions in grants for building and equipping hospitals, maternity homes and day 
cl. 480 | nurseries. * Incl. 42.2 millions in grants for building and equipping children’s and old people’s homes. 1@ In the 
illions | case of communes with less than 20,000 inhabitants, estimated figures based on budgets. 11 Not incl. 59.8 million 
“ieties. | francs deducted from total contributions before allocation to the different branches and used, together with revenue 
aid by | from National Social Security Office funds (20 millions), to cover the administrative expenses of this Office. 
(1) Sickness and invalidity insurance (in the case of miners, invalidity 
is covered. by pension insurance). 
(2) Pension insurance (old-age and survivors): a general scheme for 

manual workers; a scheme for salaried employees which allows a free 

choice of eye ne ; special schemes, including those for seamen 

and miners (the latter also covering invalidity pensions). 
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Canada Financial year : 1 April 1948-31 March 1949 
RECEIPTS 
Contributions Special nm Pastid- | 
Boat from allocated partici- of other | 
insured from to social pation public 
persons | @™ployers | security authorities | 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) @) | 
Federal programme : | 
1. Unemployment insurance... . 46,841 51,704 — 30,407 — | 
2. Old-age and blind pensions . . . -— — — 67,030 — | 
3. Family allowances. ..... . — — _ 274,679 — 
4. Federal employees’ pension 
ae 14,465 11,909 — 443 — 
5. State Old-Age Pension Fund . . — — -- 12,133 — 
6. Public assistance .......-/ — — — 22,358 — 
Te Cee AOR Soe. — — — 206,853 -- 
a ee 61,306 63,613 — 613,903 — 
Provincial programmes : 
8. Workmen’s compensation. ...,| — 78,061 * _— — — 
9. Old-age and blind pensions . .. . — — -- a 30,212 
10. Hospitalisation ........ 9,869 4 — 13,151 — 48,404 
11. Unemployment relief. . . . . . — —_ — — 6,921 
12. Mothers’ allowances ..... . — — — -- 14,403 
13. Province employees’ pensions . . 5,762 4,099 —_ _ — 
14. Teachers’ pensions. ..... . 4,943 3,930 — — — 
15. Public assistance ....... - — — -- 38,127 
ee 20,574 | 86,090 | 13,151 — 138,067 
Municipal programmes : 
16. Hospitalisation ........ — — — — 13,231 
17. Unemployment relief. . . . . . ~~ — — --- 1,011 
18. Old-age pensions and mothers’ 
eee —- — —- -—- 47 
19. Other assistance. ....... —_— -- —- a 27,036 
ee —- —- — 41,325 
Co eee ee 81,880 | 149,703 13,151 | 613,903 | 179,392 


























1 The data for provincial and municipal programmes relate to different financial periods ending in 1949 which 
do not necessarily coincide with the Federal financial year. 
nistrative costs of unemployment insurance and the employment service. 


(3) Unemployment insurance administered by the Provisional Fund for 
the Maintenance of the Unemployed, which is also responsible for the 
placement and vocational rehabilitation services. 


(4) Insurance against occupational diseases, administered by the Provi- 
dent Fund for Victims of Occupational Disease. 


(5) Workmen’s accident compensation payable by the employer (who 


may take out insurance with an approved company or with 


the Insurance 


Fund, in which case the insurer takes over the employer’s liability) ; non- 





insured employers must contribute to a special guarantee fund. 


* Estimate obtained by halving the aggregate admi- 
* Incl. $766,203 paid as compensation by 
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» 1949 (Can. $ 000) Canada 
EXPENSES Difference 
between 
Benefits -—~ w 
— y Other Total — Other Total ex penees 
capital receipts receipts in kind in cash expenses expenses expenses jjof a 
y 
(8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) 
12,087 34 | 141,074 -- 49,827 9,483 ? -- 59,310 || +81,764 
— 67,030 _- 66,966 64 - 67,030 -- 
-— 274,679 858 | 269,983 3,769 —- 274,610 |} + 69 
4,172 930 31,919 oo 12,041 262 2 12,305 || +19,614 
aig 12,133 ot = 725 - 725 || +11,408 
Sr 22,358 a 22,358 me om 22,358 on 
— | 206,853 || 40,246 | 152,276 | 14,331 — | 206,853 = 
16,259 964 | 756,046 41,104 | 573,451 28,634 2 643,191 |\+- 112,855 
6,831 151 85,043 9,000 33,140 4,675 737 47,552 ||+ 37,491 
_- 30,212 ~ 28,472 1,740 —- 30,212 -— 
oe 71,424 71,424 — —- _— 71,424 —- 
54 6,975 — 6,975 — “= 6,975 --- 
162 14,565 — 14,162 403 —- 14,565 = 
ii 9,861 = 4,622 Lat —_ 4,622 || + 5,239 
an 8,873 is 4,372 a Sons 4,372 || + 4,501 
9,092 | 47,219 dnt 47,219 = am 47,219 he 
6,831 7,459 | 274,172 80,424 | 138,962 6,818 737 226,941 || +-47,231 
— 378 13,609 13,609 — a= = 13,609 -- 
a 1,011 — 1,011 — oe 1,011 
33 80 = 80 — 80 
229 27,265 — 27,265 -- -- 27,265 — 
640 41,965 13,609 28,356 -— — 41,965 aod 
23,090 11,063 /|1,072,183 || 135,137 | 740,769 35,452 739 912,097 ||+ 160,086 


















































) which 


e admi- 
tion by 





Federal Government, as employer, under Government Employees Compensation Act. 
butions to British Columbia Hospital Insurance Service or Saskatchewan Hospital Service Plan. 


* Insured persons’ contri- 


* Data not 


(6) General family allowances for wage and salary earners, State em- 
ployees, and other persons. 


(7) Pensions for State, province and commune employees ; birth grants 
and “ last illness ” benefit for State officials. 


(8) Non-contributory allowances, borne exclusively by the State, to 


disabled persons and congenital invalids. 

(9) Except in special cases, assistance to the poor is the res 
of the communes ; it is governed by the Public Assistance Act whic 
that a public assistance committee shall be set up in each commune. 


nsibility 
rovides 
ene fits 
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include non-residential assistance (in cash and in kind), payment of certain 
hospital expenses, accommodation in orphanages or hospices, home medical 
care, and 50 per cent. of the sickness and invalidity insurance contributions 
of those receiving public assistance. 

Certain other forms of poor relief are provided at State expense. These 
include maintenance and treatment costs for mental patients placed in 
asylums or under home supervision (Act of 27 November 1891), maintenance 
and educational expenses for mentally deficient children Bem in 
special establishments (Act of 14 June 1920), maintenance and education 
expenses for the deaf and dumb, blind persons and cripples placed in 
special establishments (Acts of 27 November 1891 and 14 June 1920), 
maintenance and treatment expenses for cancer and tuberculosis patients 
placed in medical establishments (Act of 8 June 1945), the cost of 
certain expensive drugs used for specific treatments, and maintenance 
costs for needy Belgians and aliens without domicile for purposes of relief 
(10 millions) and for the children of persons interned or detained for 
national disloyalty (5 millions). The grants to the National Society for 
Orphans, Widows, and Parents of War Victims (65.75 millions) and the 
grants to the public assistance committees to cover 50 per cent. of the 
sickness and invalidity insurance contributions paid by them on behalf 
of persons receiving public assistance (8 millions) are also charged to the 
State budget. 


(10) Benefits to war victims : pensions, periodical payments or allowances 
to veterans and military and civilian victims of the 1914-1918 and 1940-1945 
wars, and pensions given in compensation to persons who were political pri- 
soners, members of the Resistance Movement, civilian conscripts, etc., 
during the enemy occupation. The National War Pensions Fund is responsible 
for such benefits and the cost is paid by the State, either through the 
Endowment Fund for War Pensions, Old-Age and Widows’ Annuity Bonuses 
and Orphans’ Allowances set up in 1939 under the Ministry of Finance, 
or by means of credits in the general pensions budget. 


CANADA 
(see table, pp. 736-737) 


The social security services may be divided, according to the authorit 
responsible for legislation or administration, into three groups : federal, 
provincial and municipal. 


Federal Programme 


(1) Compulsory unemployment insurance administered by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission under the Minister of Labour. 


(2) Non-contributory eae y and blindness pensions, the cost of which 
is shared between the Federal Government and the provinces. The pensions 
are paid out by the provincial authorities and the Department of National 
Health and Welfare refunds the part which is charged to the federal budget. 


(3) Family allowances, charged to the federal budget and administered 
by the Department of National Health and Welfare. 


(4) Federal employees’ pensions schemes (civil and military). 


(5) Workmen’s compensation for federal employees and for seamen who 
are not covered by provincial legislation. 

(6) Grants to the State Old-Age Pension Fund and its administrative 
expenses. The Fund, which functions under the supervision of the Minister 
of Labour, was set up in 1908 to encourage voluntary pension insurance. 


(7) Medical care provided for Indians and Eskimos by the Department 
of National Health and Welfare ; social assistance given to Indians by the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and to Eskimos by the Depart- 
ment of Resources and Development. 
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(8) a directly administered by the Department of National 
Health and Welfare ; grants under the national programme of equipment 
grants to the provinces, and grants to the non-governmental health services. 

(9) Disablement and survivors’ pensions for war victims ; other benefits 
and services to veterans in the event of unemployment or illness. 


Province and Municipal Programmes 


(1) Workmen’s compensation under provincial legislation. Except for 
Prince Edward Island, the risk is covered by compulsory accident insurance. 

(2) Operating costs of public hospitals and of certain medical services, 
which are paid from provincial and municipal funds. In British Columbia 
and Saskatchewan, hospitalisation and other specified forms of medical 
care are provided under a contributory scheme. 

(3) All the provinces except Prince Edward Island pay allowances to 
mothers for the maintenance of dependent children where the resources 
are insufficient. The cost is charged to the budgets of the provinces, except 
in Alberta where 20 per cent. of the allowances is charged to the municipal- 
ity in which the beneficiary resides. 

(4) Pension schemes for provincial employees and teachers. 


(5) Public assistance (mainly for children, old people and unemployed 
persons) partly charged to the provincial budgets (often in the form of 
grants to the municipalities) and partly to the budgets of the municipalities. 

Note 1. The contributory ion scheme for employees of the Canadian 
National Railways is not included in the ee J as it is similar to the 
schemes of other undertakings which, in principle, were not covered by 
the enquiry. 

Note 2. The figures given do not cover Newfoundland, which became 
the tenth Canadian Province on 1 April 1949. 


DENMARK 
(see table, pp. 740-741) 


The social security schemes which come within the scope of the enquiry 
are as follows: 

(1) Sickness insurance, administered by voluntary sick funds covering 
about 75 per cent. of the population. Only persons with small means are 
entitled to sick fund benefits. Persons with higher incomes may join State- 
inspected sickness benefit societies, which receive no grants from the State 
or local authorities. The expenditure of these societies on benefits is not 
included in the figures given. 


(2) Unemployment insurance, administered by approved voluntary 
unemployment funds. The figures given also include expenditure on the 
employment service (2.6, 1.9, 0.7) and on vocational training courses for 
the unemployed (2.4, 2.3, 0.1). (The figures in brackets represent the total 
cost, the State grant, and the grants from other public authorities respect- 
ively, in millions of kroner, and are taken from a report of the committee 
set up by the Ministers of Social Affairs Northern European countries to 
co-ordinate statistics on the cost of social welfare.) * 

(3) Invalidity insurance, covering permanent invalidity, provided by a 
governmental insurance scheme which is compulsory for the whole adult 
population. Except for a prescribed minimum pension, the invalidity 





1 Samordning af de Nordiske Landes Statistik vedrerende den sociale Lovgi 
— Betenkning afgivet af den af de Nordiske Socialministerier nedsatte - 
pertkomité, Part I (Copenhagen, 1951). 
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Denmark Financial year : 1 April 1948-31 March 1949§(000,6 
RECEIPTS 
Contributions Special p Partici- 
ta tate t 
Branch from allocated partici- B cthue 
insured from to social pation public 
persons | ©™ployers | security authorities 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Social insurance : 
r- een eee 112.7 -- — 33.8 24.2 
2. Unemployment ........ 76.8 9.9 — 84.1 13.7 
3. Invalidity pensions ...... 16.4 6.4 — 61.2 18.9 
EE ee a 205.9 16.3 — 179.1 56.8 
Less employment service and voca- 
tional training. ......... a —- — 4.2 0.8 
Corrected total ...... 205.9 16.3 — 174.9 56.0 
4. Workmen’s compensation’. .. . — 24.4 — 5.6 0.7 
5. Non-contributory old-age pensions — —_— — 224.1 180.7 
6. Public employees’ pensions — 148.7 2 — — — 
7. Public health services... ... _- — — 113.1 125.2 
Public assistance : 
8. Aid to mothers and children . . — — _ 55.9 5.2 
9. Allowances and advances for child 
Sy +s te « we es — — — 15.5 2.6 
10. School meals ......... — = — 2.7 5.4 
11. Rent allowances for large families — — —_ 0.8 0.8 
12. Sick and invalid persons’ assistance — — — 58.1 1.2 
13. Assistance to needy persons. . . — — — 5.7 41.6 
eee — — — 138.7 56.8 
War Victims : 
14. Pensions to war disabled (1914- 
BOR oath 4 wes 0 ars _ om - 4.6 _ 
15. Occupation victims ...... — _— _— 10.2 — 
16. Accidents on military service . . — — 14 — 
eo es oe ee 8 — — — 16.2 — 
17. Central administration .... . — a -—— 3.1 19.5 
DT. «5 0 6° ot 205.9 189.4 — 675.7 438.9 





1 For period 1 January 1948-31 December 1948 ; estimated. 


* Debited to State budget (117.7 millions) and 
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24.2 
13.7 
18.9 


56.8 


0.8 
56.0 


0.7 
80.7 


25.2 


9.5 
8.9 


h 19494 (000,000 kroner) Denmark 
EXPENSES Difference 
between 
Benefits oo 
—_— a . Other Total — Other Total ex a 
capital receipts receipts in kind in cash expenses expenses expenses jjof financial 
year 
(7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) 
| 
1.6 —- 172.3 122.8 15.4 17.6 9.2 165.0 + 7.3 
7.5 1.1 193.1 5.0 149.4 8.9 0.1 163.4 +29.7 
|i— — 102.9 9.5 90.1 3.3 -—- 102.9 a 
| 9.1 11 468.3 137.3 254.9 29.8 9.3 431.3 +37.0 
x —_ 5.0 50) — — — 5.0 — 
94 1.1 | 463.3 || 132.3 | 2549 29.8 9.3 | 426.3 || +370 
— _ 30.7 0.8 29.6 0.3 — 30.7 — 
— — 404.8 70.0 334.8 _ — 404.8 _- 
a — 148.7 ~ 148.7 — — 148.7 _ 
— —- 283.3 238.3 _ —- — 283.3 — 
; o— ae 61.1 15.1 46.0 -- -- 61.1 _ 
— - 18.1 — 18.1 _ _ 18.1 -_- 
; o— — 8.1 8.1 — — — 8.1 
— = 1.6 — 1.6 aa -- 1.6 
- — 59.3 58.3 0.6 — 0.4 59.3 
— = 47.3 24.8 22.5 ge = 47.3 — 
— -- 195.5 106 88.8 — 0.4 195.5 — 
—- — 4.6 0.1 4.2 0.3 “= 4.6 -— 
a — 10.2 0.4 9.8 _- 10.2 = 
— = 1.4 0.1 1.3 a = 14 — 
|- — 16.2 0.6 15.3 0.3 a= 16.2 -- 
; o— =: 22.6 = _ 22.6 — 22.6 _ 
| 9.1 1.1 1,520.1 548.3 872.1 53.0 9.7 1,483.1 +37.0 








s) and 
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to local authority budgets (31 millions). 
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pensions are subject to a means test. Contributions from employers and 
employees, which cover only a fraction of the —~ ec are paid at 
flat rates, the balance being paid out of public funds. 


(4) Workmen’s compensation. Employers are required to insure the 
staffs against industrial accidents and diseases. The State and the local 
authorities are exempt from this obligation but must pay equivalent amounts 
in the event of employment injury. The total payments of the State are 
included in the figures given. 

As the figures relate in part to private insurance companies, the assign- 
ment of expenditure to the different columns is the result of estimates. 


(5) Old-age pensions are granted on a non-contributory basis to residents 
of small means. The cost is entirely paid out of public funds. 


(6) Public employees’ pensions. The figures given include the estimated 
cost of the pensions paid to retired public employees or their survivors. 
The scheme covers all the employees of public departments (civil and military) 
and of all public services administered by the Government or local authorities. 


(7) Public health services. The figures given correspond to the net total 
of the sums assigned by public authorities for the work of hospitals, mental 
hospitals, preventoria and sanatoria, for the fees of physicians and midwives 
employed by the county and district medical services, and for action against 
infectious and venereal diseases. The figures take no account of payments 
made by patients or sick funds. 


The following headings are included under public assistance : 


(8) Aid to mothers and children. The figures in the table cover aid to 
mothers, free milk and layettes, allowances covering part of the cost of 
butter and textile goods bought for children, the remuneration of public 
health service nurses, the medical examination of children and pregnant 
women, etc. 


(9) Allowances for children of widowed or unmarried breadwinners. 
The figures also include advances on the fathers’ contributions towards 
maintenance of children (the above-mentioned report on co-ordination of 
statistics on the cost of social welfare gives a total of 12.1 million kroner, 
charged wholly to the State budget). 


(10) School meals. 
(11) Rent allowances for large families. 


(12) Sick and invalid persons’ assistance. The figures given include 
expenditure on medical care and rehabilitation facilities for mental patients, 
mental defectives, epileptics, blind persons, deaf persons, cripples, persons 
suffering from speech defects, and persons suffering from tuberculosis (the 
expenditure on the maintenance of mental patients and the tuberculous in 
institutions is, however, included under “ Public health services”). The 
figures given also include assistance to persons of small means suffering 
from tuberculosis and to their families for the period of illness and con- 
valescence. 


(13) Assistance to needy persons. The amounts shown relate to expendi- 
ture on poor relief, on the operation of workshops, on assistance by the 
State to Danish nationals abroad and to aliens residing in Denmark, and 
on food rebate coupons for needy persons. 


The table also includes— 


(14) Benefits for war victims. As regards the first item under this 
heading, it should be noted that the State pays a special invalidity pension 
to residents in the part of North Slesvig incorporated in Denmark in 1920 
who were disabled in the 1914-1918 war. 


(15) Central administration. The figures given relate to the cost of 
operation of the Ministry of Labour and Social Affairs and the expenses 
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charged to the budgets of local authorities for the maintenance of the 
departments administering public assistance. 

To give a truer picture of the Danish social security system the followi 
branches should be mentioned : school dental service (2.9, 2.6, 0.3), on 
medical service (2.6, 0, 2.6), old-age homes (33.9, 17.7, 16.2), houses for 
old-age pensioners (6.2, 1.6, 4.6) and various institutions for children 
(15.0, 9.3, 5.7). (The figures in brackets represent total expenditure, State 
grants, and — from other public authorities respectively, in millions 
of kroner, and are taken from the above-mentioned report on co-ordination 
of statistics on the cost of social welfare.) 

The information given relates to the period 1 April 1948-31 March 1949, 
except for those concerning the sick funds and workmen’s compensation, 
which are for the calendar year 1948. 


FINLAND 
(see table, pp. 744-745) 


The social security schemes which come within the scope of the enquiry 
are as follows : 


(1) Voluntary sickness insurance administered by recognised sick funds. 


(2) Volunt unemployment insurance administered by recognised 
unemployment ds. 

(3) Compulsory employment injury insurance covering employed per- 
sons ; employers may insure either with the State Insurance Institute or 
with an approved insurance company. 


(4) Invalidity and old-age insurance, which is a national system covering 
all residents. 


(5) Invalidity and old-age pension funds approved by the public authori- 
ties. 

_ (6) Special funds dealing particularly with widows’ and orphans’ pen- 
sions. 


(7) Family allowances paid at a uniform rate for every child under 
16 years of age. 


(8) Civil and military pensions charged to the State budget. 


(9) Public medical services, comprising (a) the general public health 
services : doctors, midwives, operation of hospitals, mental hospitals, sana- 
toria, etc., and medical care for war victims and their dependants; (b) 
maternity and child care centres ; (c) public health nurses. 


(10) Public assistance is given to the tuberculous, insane, to alcoholics 
(including temperance societies), blind persons, the deaf and dumb, invalids, 
needy persons and vagrants; grants are made to homes for old persons. 
Other forms of assistance are maternity grants, holidays for children, grants 
to day nurseries and kindergartens, family assistance, grants for child 
welfare, school meals, health service for children in primary schools, recrea- 
tion and domestic help for housewives, marriage loans, rent reduction 
allowances for large families, etc. 


(11) Pensions for war disabled, war widows and orphans. 


Other branches which are regarded as part of social security in Finland 
are not included in the table. These include the employment service, 
scholarships for vocational studies, vocational training for war disabled or 
their survivors, public works to combat unemployment, preventive measures 
for the protection of workers, and building loans. 


5 
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1 Incl. 120.6 millions paid by State as employer. 





Finland Financial year : 1 January-31 December 19 
RECEIPTS 
Contributions Special : Partici- 
raeees from alloented ceatiel- Se | 
insured from to social pation public 
persons | @™Ployers | security authorities | 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) | 
Social insurance : 
Se ee eM hee me tf 262.1 137.9 _ — _ 
2. Unemployment ........ 15.9 — — 5.1 _ 
3. Employment injuries. ..... -- 1,435.11 = 130.6 — 
4. Old-age and invalidity insurance | 2,611.6 | 1,745.0 —_— 348.5 104.1 
5. Old-age and invalidity pension 160.1 596.6 — — — 
SD. 6) «0 enee oe eee 
6. Widows’ and orphans’ pension _ 
a rare se 43.2 — — 302.4 
OE eee ee 3,092.9 | 3,914.6 — 786.6 104.1 
7. Family allowances ....... _ —- — 8,790.7 — 

8. Civil and military pensions®. . . — 1,016.08 — — _— 
Public medical services : 
O, Fee te ek we te —_ -— — 1,300.5 | 2,240.0 
10. Maternity and child care centres — _ — 13.7 4.3 | 
ae eee — — —_— 93.1 28.7 | 

EMG sce eeess — — — 1,407.3 | 2,273.0 
Public assistance : 
oe eee -— _- _ 330.2 —_ 
BD. Eee ow ttt et tte ts = a — 522.9 —_— 
14, Alcoholics (and temperance so- 
es 6 oe oe alee « — -- — 250.1 20.6 
15. Blind, deaf and dumb, invalids -- o — 182.5 — 
16. Needy persons ........ — — — 247.3 | 2,363.0 
a ee ee ee -- — — 15.5 10.3 
18. Grants for old people’s homes. . a a _ 5.0 — 
19. Maternity assistance ...... — — — 460.9 — 
20. Day nurseries, kindergartens, 
children’s holidays. .... . _- — 102.8 — 
21. Family payments ....... -- _ _— 525.0 — 
22. Child welfare ......... — — — 122.4 613.0 
23. School meals and health service for 
primary schoolchildren . . oan _- — 495.0 361.5 
24. Mothers’ recreation and household 
help service. .....-.+.-. — — — 6.2 — 
25. Marriage loans (not incl. capital) — — _- 29.3 — 
26. Rent reduction for large families —_— —_ — 13.3 — 
27. Other expenses .......-. — — _ 66.9 — 
Total 19-37 .. 0.0 © + 9 _ —— — 3,375.3 | 3,368.4 
28. War disabled, war widows’ and war 
orphans’ pensions ...... _ — — 4,999.6 _ 
29. Central administrative expenses — — —_ 145.1 — 
Goon total . « « & wee, 3,092.9 | 4,930.6 — 19,504.6 | 5,745.5 
* Not incl. pensions paid by the communes. * Incl. 
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000,000 markkaa ) Finland 
EXPENSES Difference 
between 
Benefits ae 
— . Other Total — Other Total ex i 
capital receipts receipts in kind in cash expenses expenses expenses jjof financial 
year 
(7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) 
15.8 17.1 432.9 151.3 197.5 12.1 3.3 364.2 | + 68.7 
1.4 oo 22.4 a 5.4 5.8 — 112 f+ 11.2 
74.1 a 1,639.8 183.1 633.8 352.3 ~~ 1,169.2 || + 470.6 
634.8 2.6 | 5,446.6 15.9 636.8 160.4 90.7 903.8 ||+-4,542.8 | 
157.6 84.4 998.7 — 135.1 14.6 9.9 159.6 || + 839.1 
48.8 10.3 404.7 —_ 340.7 9.3 15.7 365.7 || + 39.0 
932.5 114.4 | 8,945.1 350.3 | 1,949.3 554.5 119.6 | 2,973.7 |\4-5,971.4 | 
—_ — 8,790.7 —_ 8,783.7 7.0 -—— 8,790.7 _- 
— 1,016.0 — 1,016.0 — — 1,016.0 a | 
o— 3,540.5 3,456.3 _ 84.2 os 3,540.5 
= — 18.0 18.0 — —_ — 18.0 = 
= = 1218 |} 1218 | — — — 1218 |} — 
— _- 8,680.3 || 3,596.1 == 84.2 = 3,680.3 — | 
— 330.2 330.2 - — o-- 330.2 | 
_ = 522.9 522.9 — _ _ 522.9 = | 
< on 270.7 | 270.7 | — na ad 270.7 — | 
— — 182.5 56.3 126.2 — -- 182.5 — | 
— — 2,610.3 a 2,369.9 240.4 — 2,610.3 “= 
— _ 25.8 25.8 — — = 25.8 — 
— = 5.0 — 5.0 —_ — 5.0 — 
_— — 460.9 276.8 184.1 -— — 460.9 _- | 
— 102.8 102.8 _ — — 102.8 
— — 525.0 525.0 — — 525.0 _ 
= 735.4 735.4 — — — 735.4 
— 856.5 856.5 — _— -- 856.5 ne 
—- — 6.2 6.2 — — _— 6.2 — 
— — 29.3 _ 29.3 — — 29.3 = 
a —_ 13.3 13.3 _— — = 13.3 -— 
_ — 66.9 66.9 | — - _ oof — 
— — 6,743.7 || 3,788.8 | 2,714.5 240.4 -- 6,743.7 - 
— — 4,999.6 _ 4,999.6 — -- 4,999.6 _- 
a — 145.1 — _ 145.1 > 145.1 — 
932.5 114.4 | 34,320.5 7,735.2 | 19,463.1 1,031.2 119.6 | 28,349.1 ||+ 5,971.4 
































n State budget, but paid by State as employer. 
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FRANCE 


(see table, pp. 748-749) 


Social security is generally divided into the following groups : 
(1) Social insurance proper, covering sickness, protracted illness, mater- 
nity, invalidity, old age, funeral and death. 


(2) Employment injury insurance. 
(3) Family allowances. 


The administration of social security is effected by means of a number 
of schemes— 


(a) industry and commerce : 
(i) a general scheme for non-agricultural occupations ; 
(ii) a scheme for the mining industry ; 
(iii) the French National Railway Company scheme ; 
(iv) the Paris Transport Board scheme ; 
(v) the nationalised electricity and gas industry schemes ; 
(vi) miscellaneous schemes for secondary railways, notaries’ clerks and 
employees, the Banque de France, etc. ; 


(b) the scheme for agricultural occupations ; 
(c) the scheme for the merchant navy. 


(4) There are also special social security arrangements for students, 
for independent workers in industry and commerce (temporary allowances), 
for land cultivators, State officials and local government employees. 

(5) Arrangements for the unemployed are made, either directly or in 
co-operation with the municipalities, by specialised sections of the man- 
power services placed under the direct authority of the Ministry of Labour 
and Social Security. State grants to communes which have carried out 
public works to provide employment (10 million francs) are not included 
in the table as they do not come within the scope of the enquiry. 

(6) The cost of public assistance is shared more or less equally between 
the State and other public authorities. It includes free medical assistance, 
assistance to the tuberculous, to the insane, to old people, to the infirm 
and incurable, to children, to large families and to women during confine- 
ment. 

(7) Under the heading “ war victims ” are included disablement pen- 
sions and other rights and privileges accorded to veterans and war victims 
as such and awarded by the Ministry for Veterans and War Victims. 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


(see table, pp. 750-751) 


The social security schemes which come within the scope of the enquiry 
are as follows : 


(1) Sickness insurance (sickness, maternity, death grants). 

(2) Unemployment insurance and assistance. 

(3) Employment injury insurance. 

(4) Pension insurance in three branches : wage earners, salary earners 
and mineworkers. 


It should be noted that the amounts transferred from unemployment 
to pension insurance under the legislation in force during the financial 
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genie are deducted from the unemployment insurance figures and added 
irectly to those for pension insurance. 

The receipts and expenditure of sickness insurance institutions in respect 
of the sickness insurance of pensioners are not included in the sickness 
insurance figures but in the pension insurance figures. The same applies as 
regards the sickness insurance of persons receiving unemployment insurance 
benefit or unemployment assistance. 

The amounts refunded by accident insurance to sickness insurance for 
treatment provided by the latter on its behalf are deducted from the sickness 
insurance figures. 

(5) Civil and military pension schemes, which are paid out of public 

ds. 


(6) Public assistance provided by the public authorities in addition to 
unemployment assistance (which for administrative purposes is linked 
with unemployment insurance). 


(7) Assistance to victims of war and persecution. 


In view of the political situation in 1949 it is not possible to divide 
total public authority expenditure into federal and other public authority 
expenditure. Expenditure from public funds is accordingly indicated for 
each branch by a total figure. 

The supplementary provident schemes for public officials and employees 
of the federal railways | not come within the scope of the enquiry. 


GREECE 
(see table, pp. 752-753) 


Social insurance is administered by a large number of funds most of 
which are organised on an occupational or company basis ; there are a few 
funds for self-employed persons, such as craftsmen and small merchants. 
Most of the funds are under the control and supervision of the Ministry of 
Labour, but a few come under other Ministries. 

In 1949 there were 158 insurance institutions, of which 127 were under 
the Ministry of Labour and 31 under other Ministries. Of the former, 70 
were principal funds and 57 were auxiliary funds (that is, funds for supple- 
mentary benefits in the form of pensions or lump sums). 

The data in the table include the fi for 70 principal funds under the 
Ministry of Labour, 46 auxiliary funds under the Ministry of Labour and 
26 funds under other Ministries. 

The most important insurance institution is the Central Social Insur- 
ance Institution, which was set up under Act No. 6298 of 1934 and began 
operations on 1 December 1937. In 1949 it had two branches of insur- 
ance—a sickness and maternity branch and a pensions branch. Employment 
injuries are covered by special arrangements in the sickness branch and in 
= pensions branch. There is no special branch to deal with occupational 

azards. 

In areas where the Central Social Insurance Institution does not yet 
operate—since its scope is being extended to the various parts of the country 
in stages—employers are liable in respect of employment injuries. There 
are no statistics of such direct compensation, but this is not of practical 
importance as the Institution now operates in all the industrial areas. 

The Unemployment Insurance Fund set up under Act No. 118 of 1945 
covers practically all employed persons; in 1949 there were only three special 
unemployment funds and their membership was small (approximately 
1,000). 

Apart from social insurance, there are other schemes in Greece which 
come within the scope of the enquiry, but no statistics for 1949 are available. 

An investigation carried out by the Ministry of Co-ordination suggests 
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France Financial year : 1 January-31 December 194 (000, 
RECEIP 
Contributions Special 5 —— 
tax tate 
Bench from allocated partici- of other Inc 
insured from to social pation public fre 
persons | employers | security authorities cap 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (’ 
Social insurance (sickness, protracted 
illness, maternity, invalidity, old-age, 
funeral and death) 
i Employees in industry and com- 
ees Ose ORAS 102,008 | 184,904 oa 5,673 69 
2. Employees in agriculture... . 6,096 6,096 — — — “ 
3. Merchant navy employees .. . 1,392 1,210 183 4,105 — 
G. Gs 6 ne se oe et 8 ae 29 = — 300 — e 
mee OO. a We VAST 109,525 | 192,210 183 10,078 69 || 
Employment injury insurance : | 
5. Employees in industry and com- | 
Pe a ee er — 39,425 — —_ _ a 
6. Employees in agriculture? .. . _ 5,300 _— — _ . 
7. Merchant navy employees —_ 790 —_— —_ — 4 
RE os avaheew Lacie _ 45,515 | — — — if. 
Family allowances : 
8. Employees in industry and com- 
I ors cies Sate ae as ae — 237,385 — — —_ : 
9. Employees in agriculture . . . _— 9,283 | 25,929% _ — ‘ 
10. Merchant navy employees —_ —_— 1,179 — _— — ‘ 
1l. Independent workers and em- 
ployers in industry and com- 
Se” » ai dae, 2 8.6 a dee o 8,583 — —- — _ 
12. Occupiers of agricultural holdings 5,055 — 14,1192 _ _ ; 
_ | Penance 13,638 | 247,847 40,048 as a 
13. Old-age pensions for non-employees —_ _ _— 21,0005 — 
State and local authority employees * 
14. Social insurance ........ 20,686°| 77,5379 — —_— 17 
15. Family allowances. ...... — 56,077'° — — — 
16. Unemployment. ........ as =e ms 2,465 274 
a, , — — = 25,381 27,785 
OD Wer Ge 0 ..6: arm wo 0 a — — — 63,767 — 
bis 0 + bs oe 143,849 | 619,186 40,231 | 122,691 28,145 
2 Incl. some employees of the public services (among them 240,000 State auxiliary workers) and of nationalised] * Esti 
industries. * Estimated figures. * Combined receipts in respect of employed and self-employed persons have} ment 
been allocated proportionately to benefits. * Incl. share fishermen who are classed with independent workers} autho 
* Treasury advance which, for the financial year in question, can be classed with State grants. * Advance from] empleo 
the National Social Security Fund which, for the financial year in question, can be treated as part of the deficit for} (see n 
social security as a whole. * Not incl. expenditure i in respect of industrial accidents covered by service regulations. 
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(000,000 francs ) France 
EXPENSES Difference 
between 
Benefits - 
com? | Other Total eae | Other Total |] expenses 
capital receipts receipts in kind in cash expenses expenses expenses |jof — 
(7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) 
69 870 787 | 294,311 |} 86,624 | 184,921 | 15,682 4,643 | 291,870 || + 2,441 
—_ “it ie 12,192 5,423 5,692 1,367 352 | 12,834 |}- 642 
= 5 130 7,025 800 6,476 111 13 7,400 |-— 375 
—_ <a «< 329 109 nak ll on 120 | + 209 
69 | 8% 917 | 313,857 || 92,956 | 197,089 | 17,171 5,008 | 312,224 || + 1,633 
- _ o 39,425 6,035 | 24,320 3,051 5,992 | 39,398 |+ 27 
—_ a bow 5,300 500 3,100 900 = 4,500 |+ 800 
an = = 790 500 280 ab nas 730 i+ 10 
-— 7 — oe 45,515 7,035 | 27,700 3,951 5,992 | 44,678 |+ 837 
ue _ om 237,385 <i 217,457 6,279 6,531 | 230,267 || + 7,118 
- ome on 35,212 —_ 31,424 1,569 425 | 33,418 || + 1,794 
ms — a 1,179 = 1,461 42 47 1,550 | - 371 
— on =~ 8,583 ~— 8,900 594 186 9,680 || — 1,007 
- 4 _ one 19,174 = 17,112 854 232 | =18,198 | + 976 
“_ mp _— 301,533 sith 276,354 9,338 7,421 | 293,113 || + 8,420 
— om 5,617°| 26,617 = 26,617 an oul 26,617 on 
17 62 25 | 98,327 7,826°| 87,178 879 79 | 95,962 || + 2,365 
~ ome oon 56,077 om 56,070 7 on 56,077 a 
274 0 _ 2,739 — 2,739 ae 2,739 _ 
1,785 | _ i 53,166 53,166 atts OUR 53,166 — 
— —_ ons 63,767 3,938 | 59,829 one WEA es 63,767 a 
“ae 111,755 | 733,576 
, 937 6,559 | 961,598 ||~ ans ~| 31,346 | 18,500 | 948,343 ||+13,255"2 
898,497 



































onalised} * Estimated contributions of permanent officials to their retirement scheme. * Incl. the expenditure of the retire- 
ns have} ment scheme in excess of public employees’ contributions ; this excess is paid either by the State or by other public 
workers.f authorities as employers. 1° Charged to the budget of the State or other public authorities but paid by them as 
ice from] employers. 21 No data available. 12 Taking account of the advance from the National Social Security Fund 
—— (see note 6), the difference between total receipts and expenditure would be 7,638 millions. 
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Federal Republic of Germany Financial year : 1 January-31 December 1949/D M. 
RECEIPTS 
Contributions Special ‘ Partici- |f) 
ta tat ti 
Beanch from allocated partici- i can = 
insured from to social pation public capi 
persons | employers | security authorities 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7 
Social insurance : F 
= "ra 1,003 659 — 15 
2. Unemployment ........ 560 560 — — 
3. Employment injuries. . —_ 487 — — - 
Pensions : 
4. Wageearmers....... 780 780 — 380 
5. Salary earners. ...... 357 357 -- 53 
6. Mineworkers 135 242 — 113 - 
FPS Seer 2,935 | 3,085 -_ 561 | 
Less: Employment and vocational 
guidance services ..... . 50 50 — nn ian 
Grants for unemployment relief 
WE cists acmaland “ee oe 16 17 — — - 
Corrected total ...... 2,869 3,018 = 561 
7. Public employees’ pensions : 
cS Ee are —_ 1,850 3 —_ a. a 
(b) military ..... — 203 sue tee “ 
Public assistance : 
8. Unemployment ne deine — — — 470 4 - 
9. Other public assistance. . . — — —- 1,236 - 
a eee eee — — a 1,915 | “ 
Gee 6a bos eS 2,869 4,888 — 4,182 | 
1 Incl. 27 millions transferred in 1949 from unemployment insurance to pension insurance which were included | to be pf 
* Incl. 11 millions for accident prevention. * Charged to the budgets | include 


in the pension insurance accounts in 1948. 
of public authorities but paid by them as employers. 


* Incl. 133 millions advanced by unemployment insurance 


that the expenditure relating to the various social security schemes outside 
the social insurance system can be estimated as follows for 1950 (in millions 


of drachmas) : 









1. Public officials’ pensions charged to the 

State budget (excluding regular soldiers) 94,537 
3. Public health emrview <« . 1 ss tt 175,727 
8. Pensions paid to war, occupation and 

ol Wee See he ss 492,958 
a, Tee Ws nc tebe ew 6 ce 409,350 


The same investigation showed that the amount spent in 1950 on moving 
civil war refugees back from the towns to their villages and on re-establishing 
them in the villages was 408,650 million drachmas. 
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Federal Republic of Germany 


















































:CEIPTS EXPENSES Difference 
| between 
a | Benefits or 
ation eat 
f other —— , Other Total —— Other Total enpenses 
public | capital receipts receipts in kind in cash expenses expenses expenses jjof financial 
thorities year 
(6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) 
3 5 1,785 1,059 443 113 8 1,623 + 162 
3 3 1,126 60 542 153 661 821 + 305 
oo 8 495 61 337 38 202 456 + 39 
5 — 1,945 214 1,390 41 5 1,650 + 295 
| 3; — 770 66 590 13 1 670 | + 100 
- 490 32 435 14 2 483 |} + 7 
14 16 6,611 1,492 3,737 372 102 5,703 + 908 
a -- 100 -— == 100 —- 100 — 
— — 33 — _- — 33 33 — 
14 16 6,478 1,492 3,737 272 69 5,570 + 908 
oo — 1,850 - 1,850 — = 1,850 — 
_ -_ 20 - 20 ae pus 20 a 
— -— 470 40 418 25 10 470 — 
_ — 1,236 466 ™| — — 1,236 _ 
| — — 1,915 217 1,624 74 — 1,915 _— 
| 14 16 11,969 2,215 8,419 348 79 11,061 + 908 
ncluded | to be paid back out of the public funds. 5 Most of the administrative expenses of unemployment assistance are 


budgets 


surance 











included in those of unemployment insurance. 


ICELAND 


(see table, pp. 754-755) 


(2) State Social Security Institution. 
covers all resident citizens, is administered through the State Social Security 


The social security schemes which come within the scope of the enquiry 
are as follows : 
(1) Sickness insurance, which is compulso 
ness benefit society has been established 
cent. of residents are so covered, sickness insurance is to be compulsory 
throughout the country from 1 October 1951. 


in parishes where a sick- 
y public vote. As about 90 per 


The Social Security Act, which 
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Financial year : 1 January-31 December 1944 (000, 















































Greece 
RECEIPTS | 
Contributions Special Partici- ff 
Branch taxes State pation Ine 
from allocated partici- of other fre 
insured from to social pation public cap 
persons | ¢™ployers | security authorities 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) \s 
Social Insurance Institution : 
1. Sickness branch! . ....... 28,892 | 124,101 sie _ th 1, 
2. Pensions branch*. ....... 34,007 50,199 a — — 
Principal funds under Ministry of 
Labour : 
a tl Re A > 9,980 15,396 120 _— _— 
“ae Pee ee eae 58,168 | 54,014 | 23,038 oa = 
5. Sickness and pensions. .... . 21,078 32,858 26,696 — — 3 
6. Unemployment. ........ 133 20,375 — — — | | 
Subsidiary funds under Ministry of | 
Labour : 
a Su ea ae a 23,487 | 27,353 5,723 -_ - 
8. Single grants. ......... 9,759 2,779 939 — — 
9. Welfare funds under other Ministries’ | 61,790 | 19,848 | 84,410 — i | il 
ae ee 247,294 | 346,923 | 140,926 — -«— mS 
| 
? Incl. medical care and daily benefit in respect of industrial accident. * Incl. invalidity and survivors’ pensions — 


in respect of industrial accident. * Incl. 22,097 millions for the (General) Unemployment Fund. * Incl. "a 


Institution. The Act provides for the following benefits : old-age pensions 
(22.0 millions) ; invalidity pensions (6.0 millions); allowances in respect 
of children of disabled persons, aged people and widowed mothers, and 
in respect of orphans (3.8 millions); advances of fathers’ contributions 
to the maintenance of children (3.8 millions) ; family allowances in respect 
of children under 16 years in excess of three in the same family (4.5 millions), 
maternity benefits and widows’ pensions (3.3 millions), compensation in 
case of employment injury (2.2 millions) and sickness benefits (2.1 millions). 
(The figures in brackets are the total benefits paid during the period under 
review, as given in the report submitted by Iceland to the 12th Meeting 
of the Ministers of Social Affairs of the Northern European Countries, in 
Helsinki in 1951.) 


(3) Pension funds. The figures given relate to funds set up by legislation 
prior to the Social Security Act. 


(4) Public health service. Only Government expenditure is given. 
The total is assumed to be benefits in kind. Information on the amounts 
assigned by local authorities for the maintenance of the public health ser- 
vices is not available. 


(5) Public assistance. The figures given represent the amounts assigned 
by local authorities for the maintenance of persons unable to support 
themselves because of poverty, illness, unemployment or other reasons. 
The whole amount is assumed to be cash benefits. 
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pation Income 
























































(000,000 drachmas ) Greece 

EXPENSES Difference 

between 

Benefits — 

ee n 
from Other Total pre - ond Other Total oxp nses 
capital receipts receipts in kind in cash expenses exp exp of financial 
year 
(7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) 
1,567 1,876 | 156,436 73,616 24,771 16,695 2,226 | 117,308 || +39,128 
971 1,767 86,944 —_— 34,528 7,909 1,048 43,485 || +43,459 
91 2,241 27,828 18,860 1,283 1,371 21,514 || + 6,314 
3,631 2,215 | 141,066 | — 94,880 10,804 2,616 | 108,300 || +32,766 
2,477 1,416 84,525 19,978 28,070 6,675 4,177 58,900 || +25,625 
2,054 475 23,037 *) — 15,294 2,718 5,125 23,137 - 100 
3,182 865 60,610 “= 14,515 5,554 1,257 21,326 || +39,284 
3,480 250 17,207 — 13,939 998 487 15,424 || + 1,783 
11,899 4,289 | 182,226 11,617 | 133,867 9,831 4,714 | 160,029 || +22,197 
29,342 | 15,304 | 79,879 || 10211 | 358,864 | 65 467 | 93,021 | 569,423 ||-+ 210,456 
483,935 








millions for the (General) Unemployment Fund. 


for which receipt figures are not available. 











~ The information given relates to the period 1 January 1949-31 Decem- 
r 1949. 


IRELAND 


(see table, pp. 756-757) 


The social security schemes which come within the scope of the enquiry 
are as follows : 


Social Insurance 


(1) National health insurance, which is compulsory for the employed 
population between 16 and 70 years of age with certain exceptions. 


(2) Unem eg ree insurance, which is compulsory for the employed 
population of 16 years of age and over with certain exceptions. 


(3) Insurance against intermittent unemployment. Supplementary to 

the general unemployment insurance scheme, there is an insurance scheme 

t intermittent unem a covering manual workers over 16 years 

of age e —— in the bui uilaing trade. The scheme provides benefits during 
periods of stoppage of work due to inclement weather. 





* Figures also include the expenditure of the Seamen’s Home, 
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Iceland Financial year : 1 January-31 December 1949 
RECEIPTS 
Contributions Special Sect Partici- 
ti 
Bna® from allocated pastiet di aha 
insured from to social pation public 
persons | mployers | security authorities 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Social insurance : 
1. Sickness insurance ....... 10,972 — _ 3,649 3,649 
2. State Social Security Institution . 16,987 13,050 — 17,300 10,800 
- fe} ies tr ee 27,959 13,050 — 20,949 14,449 
Less : transfer from State Social Secur- 
ity Institution to sickness insurance — — — -- — 
Corrected total ...... 27,959 13,050 — 20,949 14,449 
Pension funds : 
OO Oe ee ee 456 657 — 177 — 
4, Public employees. ....... 2,244 3,474 — 137 
Cee a ae ane a tn 5 — — 81 — 
I Soo lg BP ae ie hg ee 78 88 — a _- 
SS >Re ae 2,783 4,219 — 395 — 
7. Public health service. ...... — — — 13,867 — 
8. Public assistance ........ — — — — 5,150 
Ce OE i a es ce 30,742 17,269 — 35,211 19,599 


























(4) Widows’ and orphans’ pensions. Persons insured under the national 
health insurance scheme are also compulsorily insured for survivors’ benefits. 
The survivors’ pensions are of two kinds: contributory pensions and non- 
contributory pensions. The rates of contributory pensions are based on 
the contribution rate and, in addition, vary according to whether the 
beneficiary resides in an urban or rural area. A widow or an orphan who 
is not entitled to a contributory pension may receive a non- contributory 
pension, which is subject to a means test. 


Workmen’s Compensation | 


(5) Insurance against liability for compensation for employment injury 
is provided either through private insurance companies or through the 
employer’s own assumption of the risks. With certain exceptions, employed 
persons and apprentices are compulsorily covered. The figures quoted consist 
of premiums and compensation payments together with increase in esti- 
mated liability for outstanding claims, the balance being regarded as a 
surplus. 

Non-contributory Schemes 

(6) Old-age pensions are granted on a non-contributory basis in respect 

of residents of insufficient private means. 


(7) Unemployed assistance applies to persons between 18 and 70 years 
and is subject to a means test. The scheme is subsidised by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund. 
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1949 § (000 krénur) 
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FF we 


Iceland 
EXPENSES Difference 
between 
Benefits = 
oat an 
—_ . Other Total —- Other Total expenses 
capital receipts receipts in kind in cash expenses | ®*Penses | expenses lof financial 
year 
(7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) 
487 988 19,745 17,807 2 1,778 _ 19,587 || + 158 
3,026 3,426 64,589 988 47,830 2,249 — 51,067 || +13,522 
3,513 4,414 | 84,334 18,795 47,832 4,027 — 70,654 || +13,680 
— 988 988 988 — — — 988 —_— 
3,513 3,426 | 83,346 17,807 47,832 4,027 _ 69,666 || + 13,680 
227 — 1,517 — 339 30 369 || + 1,148 
855 ill 6,821 — 519 65 129 713 || + 6,108 
3 — 89 — 76 2 78 + ll 
27 — 193 — —_ 3 _— 3 i+ 190 
1,112 111 8,620 — 934 100 129 1,163 || + 7,457 
— _— 13,867 13,867 _— — _— 13,867 — 
—_ — 5,150 — 5,150 _ — 5,150 — 
4,625 3,537 | 110,983 31,674 53,916 4,127 129 89,846 || +21,137 






































(8) Family allowances are granted in respect of third and subsequent 
children under the age of 16 years of residents. 


Public Employees’ Pensions 
(9) The figures quoted exclude pension payments by local authorities, 


Public Health Service 


(10) Mental hospitals. Mental treatment is provided free of charge or 
at reduced rates according to the means of the person concerned. 


(11) Tuberculosis. 
(12) Mother and child. 
(13) Other services operated by Department of Health. 


Public Assistance 


(14) Maintenance allowance for persons suffering from infectious diseases. 
Needy persons suffering from certain prescribed infectious diseases may 
receive a maintenance allowance. 


(15) Other measures of public assistance. 


The information relates to the period 1 April 1948-31 March 1949, 
except for workmen’s compensation, which relates to the year 1949. 


























| Incom 
| from 
capital 


(7) 


—— 
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Ireland Financial year : 1 April 1948-31 March 1949 (£999) 
RECEIPTS 
Contributions Special . Partici- 
t tat i 
nese from allocated partici- Rr 
insured from to social pation public 
persons | employers | security authorities 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Social insurance : 
OS ee ae i 463 529 — 625 —- 
2. Unemployment ........ 635 696 — 462 — 
3. Intermittent unemployment é 20.5 20.5 - — — 
4. Widows’ and orphans’ pensions . 328 488 — 309 — 
Dre « os » &.9 4.6% 1,446.5 | 1,733.5 _— 1,396 — 
5. Workmen’s compensation? ... . — 1,355 _ _ — 
Non-contributory benefits : 
6. Old-age pensions ....... - — _ 5,595 — 
7. Unemployment ........ — — -- 915 284 
8. Family allowances. ...... — -= _ 2,172 a 
9. Public employees’ pensions*. . . 2,353 § _— — — 
Public health services : 
10. Mental hospitals. ....... — = — 243 1,609 
i. Sn oe es 06 4 @ = — -- 638 349 
12. Mother and child ....... oo — — 186 76 
13. Other services... .....-. — a -- 142 407 
ere i — — 1,209 2,441 
Public assistance : 
14. Allowances for persons suffering 
from infectious diseases. . . . —- — -- 284 — 
5G, Ce eS «oe a er — — — 382 2,319 
16. Central administration .... . _ -— — 641 = 
a 1,446.5 | 5,441.5 — 12,594 5,044 























442 








1 Deficit of Unemployment Assistance Scheme is covered by a subsidy of £300,000 from the surplus of the Unem- 


ployment Insurance Fund. ? For 1949. 


IsRA EL 


(see table, pp. 758-759) 


* Increase in estimated liability for outstanding claims. 


* Excl. 


The most important branch of social security is the voluntary sickness 
insurance scheme established through the initiative of the General Federa- 
tion of Labour and other industrial associations. Although it is a voluntary 
scheme, it covers more than half the total population ; it is subsidised by 
the State and employers contribute to it under the collective agreements. 


pension pé 
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19495 000) Ireland 
TS EXPENSES py 
ici- | Benefits — 
on | Income Admini- an 
| Oth Total : Oth Total 
omg nus autiet i in kind in cash Sea Fl camumne "se —— # 
rities year 
) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) 
253 — 1,870 301 1,244 278 —_ 1,823 + 47 
17 —_ 1,810 _— 1,022 259 _— 1,281 +6529! 
2 —_ 43 — 32 —_ —_ 32 + ll 
170 — 1,295 — 1,386 112 — 1,498 — 203 
442 — 5,018 301 3,684 649 _ 4,634 +384 
ee 
— — 1,355 555 — 182 * 737 +618 
tl rill, 
—_ 5,595 — 5,595 — — 5,595 — 
— — 1,199 — 1,499 — — 1,499 || —3001 
— — 2,172 — 2,172 — — 2,172 — 
-- — 2,353 — 2,353 — -- 2,353 — 
) — —_ 1,852 1,852 —_ — _ 1,852 — 
) _ — 987 987 _ — — 987 — 
_ — 262 262 — _ — 262 — 
— —_ 549 549 — _ —_ 549 _— 
— _ 3,650 3,650 — = —_— 3,650 —_ 
~ — 284 _ 284 _ _ 284 _ 
— _ 2,701 _ 2,701 oa —_ 2,701 —- 
— a 641 _ _ 641 —_ 641 —- 
oe 3,951 | 18,288 
442 — 24,968 : 1,290 182 24,266 702 
22,794 r 



































nem- 
Excl. 





pension payments made by local authorities. 


* Charged to State budget. 


The employers are responsible for workmen’s compensation and may 
take out insurance with a private insurance company. 


The Ministry 


responsible for the public health services. 
Public assistance is the responsibility of the Ministry of Welfare. 
Pensions, allowances and medical care for war victims are provided 


by the Ministry of War Victims and the Ministry of Defence. 


of Health and the municipalities or local councils are 
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Israel Financial year : 1 January-31 December 19457. 000 
RECEIPTS 
Contributions Special ~ Partici- 
ta t i 

Branch from allocated gut of other — 

insured from to social pation public rom 

persons | ©™ployers | security authorities °@P!* 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 

Sickness insurance : 

1. General Federation of Labour . 2,387 1,315 — 233 — am 

2. National Workers Sick Fund 142 40 — 49 _— al 

3. People’s Sick Fund ...... 50 2 a 2 — ~ 

4. General Zionist’s Sick Fund. . . 8 2 — 1 — oma 

5. Macabi Sick Fund ....... 20 — -- -- — <a 

6. Physician Sick Fund. ..... 11 — — -- — = 

, eS ae 2,618 1,359 oe 285 — oa 

7. Workmen’s compensation®. .. . — 640 _- — — oan 

8. Ministry of Health. ...... — — 3,114 — —_ _ 

9. Municipalities and local councils — — 876 50 --- ail 
10. Ministry of Welfare ...... _ -_- 1,101 Le _- = 

War victims : 

1l. Ministry of War Victims ... . -—- — 311 —- — } — 
12. Ministry of Defence*. .... . _- _ 2,771 — — | — 
eee 2,618 1,999 8,173 335 — | Ba 
_ 
1 Incl. £1. 208,000 earmarked for building. * Estimate. for build 


£I. 100,000 surplus of the private insurance companies. 





ITALY 


* Incl. £1. 85,000 earmarked for reserves and 
* Incl. £1. 145,000 earmarked for building. rked 


(see table, pp. 760-761) 


* Earma 


Social insurance is administered by three general insurance institutions 
and by insurance carriers for certain occupations. 


institutions are the following : 


The general insurance 


(1) The National Sickness Insurance Institute (I.N.A.M.) which provides 
benefits in cash and kind in the event of illness not of occupational origin 


(except tuberculosis) and maternity benefits in cash and kind. 


(2) The National Industrial Accident Insurance Institute (I.N.A.I.L.) 


which pays compensation for industrial accidents and diseases. 


(3) The National Social Insurance Institute (I.N.P.S.) which has various 


branches : 


(a) invalidity, old-age, survivors’ (pension) insurance ; 
(b) insurance against tuberculosis ; 


(ec) unemployment insurance ; 


(d) maternity insurance for home workers and domestic servants ; 


(e) a single family allowances fund ; 
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£1. 000) Israel 
EXPENSES Difference 
between 
Benefits or 
—— P Other Total —- Other Total ex A 
capital receipts receipts in kind in cash expenses expenses expenses |jof — 
(7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) 
— 656 4,591 3,566 102 475 221 4,364 + 227 
29 260 162 9 34 25 230 + 30 
i 6 60 51 == 10 _ 61 — | 
— 3 14 12 -- 2 _- 14 o 
— 2 22 15 = 6 3 24 - 2 
soe 3 14 8 _- 4 _- 12 + 2 
-- 699 4,961 3,814 ill 531 249 4,705 + 256} 
-— — 640 — 370 85 -- 455 + 185° 
= — 3,114 2,540 — 206 64 2,810 + 3044 
a _- 926 812 1 32 3 848 + 785 
— _- 1,101 394 571 136 —- 1,101 — 
— — 311 36 258 17 —- 311 -- 
— — 2,771 631 1,928 212 --- 2,771 — 
— 699 13,824 8,227 3,239 1,219 316 13,001 + 823 














for building. 


* Incl. retraining and re-installation. 


(f) @ wage supplements fund for industrial workers on short time ; 
(g) The National Maritime Provident Fund (pensions). In regard to tuber- 
culosis, unemployment and family allowances, 
the general scheme; for industrial hazards and sickness, they are 
insured by three independent maritime funds ; 


(h) Se provident funds to 


seafarers come under 


rovide special pensions for personnel of 


ay oa services : public transport, direct taxation, consumers’ 


tax and pub 


c telephones. 


The occupational insurance carriers are as follows : 


(4) The National Provident and Assistance Fund for State Employees 
(E.N.P.A.S.) which administers sickness insurance. 


(5) The National Provident Fund for Employees of Quasi-public Insti- 


tutions (E.N.P.D.E.D.P.) which administers sickness insurance. 


(6) The National Assistance Institute for Local Authority Employees 
(I.N.A.D.E.L.). 
(7) Three maritime funds : Tyrrhenian (Genoa), Southern (Naples) and 
Adriatic (Trieste) which undertake sickness and accident insurance for 
maritime transport and fishing workers. 
(8) The National Provident and Assistance Fund for Theatre Employees. 


6 
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Italy Financial year : 1 January-31 December 1944 (000,00 
RECEIPTS 
Contributions Special Partici- 
Branch taxes State pation 
from allocated partici- of other 
insured from to social pation public 
persons | employers | security authorities 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
| 
Social insurance : 
1. National Sickness Insurance Insti- j 
8 ee 8 eee ee ~ 51,233 — — _ 
2. National Provident and Assistance 
Fund for State Employees 
Dn ¢ 2 6 é dao @ » 7,646.3 | 7,646.3 — — — | 
3. National Provident Fund for Em- 
ployees of Quasi-public Institu- 
tions (E.N.P.D.E.D.P.) .... 366 1,683 = _ — ! 
4. National Social Insurance Institute 
ne: k «die « 6 6x « « 
PPD. « « 6 2 6 © 6 @:é 12,550 ! | 65,380 3 — 16,207 — | 
(b) Unemployment. ...... 30,353 _- 7,599 - 7 
(co) Tuberoulosia ... «2. — 22,880 _ 933 — 
(d) Marriage and birth ..... —_— 370 _— —_— —_ | 
(e) Family allowances ..... _ 139,428 _— _ — 
({) Compensation for loss of wages — 8,042 — 2,064 2 —_— 
(g) Miscellaneous branches ‘ — 1,908 — 70 —_— 
Total for the National Social Insurance 
AR Mae tear air 12,550 |268,361 — 26,873 —_ 
5. National Industrial Accident Insur- 
ance Institute (I.N.A.LL.).. . — 30,400 — — — 
6. National Provident and Assistance 
Fund for Theatre Employees . . — 383.6 — _ _ 
a eee 20,562.3 |359,706.9 — 26,873 as 
1 The distribution of total contributions between the insured and the employers is estimated. * Incl. 1,913 


The table does not include the figures for the National Assistance 





Institute for Local Authority Employees (I.N.A.D.E.L.) and the three 
maritime funds mentioned above. 

There are other schemes that come within the scope of the enquiry, 
including public employees’ pensions, the public health services, payments 
to war victims, and social assistance provided by the State, the provinces 
and the communes (for the unemployed, mental patients, the blind and the 
deaf and dumb, etc.). Data are not available for these schemes. 

Total expenditure on State civil and military pensions during the period 
1 July 1948-30 June 1949 amounted to 52,468 million lire.’ 

Total expenditure on social assistance provided by 23 large communes 
in 1949 amounted to 11,485 million lire.* 





1 Annuario Statistico Italiano 1951, Series V, Vol. III, p. 428. 
* Ibid., p. 481. 
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r 19498 /900,000 lire) Italy 
EIPTS EXPENSES Difference 
— between 
tong Benefits — 
es an 
= — , Other Total ociulel ; —_ Other Total expenses 
orities |M , capital receipts receipts in kind in cash expenses | @*Penses | expenses of — 
6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) 
i 
- 42 352 | 51,627 40,602 | 11,820 7,710 341 | 60,473 ||— 8,846 
- il 473 50.2 | 15,515.8 || 552.4 | 10,967.2| 1,426.9 80.9 | 13,027.4 ||-+ 2,488.4 
- 1.6 17.9 | 2,068.5 |} 1,826 84.6 280.8 20.5 | 2,211.9 ]i|— 143.4 
- if 2,973 4,273 |101,383 348 | 78,236 5,610 1,608 | 85,802 |+15,581 
. = 70 324 | 38,346 om 20,194 1,818 84 | 22,096 ||+16,250 
. 39 184 | 24,036 |} 23,805 3,960 1,321 1,517 | 30,603 ||— 6,567 
: 27 6 403 ~ 56 223 144 423 |i— 20 
57 310 {139,795 —_— 130,366 2,489 717 + |133,572 + 6,223 
23 18 | 10,147 ame 9,361 888 2,842 | 13,091 ||— 2,044 
"8! 1478 498 3,954 — 1,270 279 501 2,050 i+ 1,904 
| 4,667 6,613 |318,064 24,153 |243,443 12,628 7,413 (287,637 +30,427 
2,158 214 | 32,772 4,354 | 20,535 3,993 1,471 | 30,353 {+ 2,419 
_ fi_— 6.0 389.6 33.9 155.0 101.2 — 290.1 }+- 99.5 
iti 
‘| 7,041.6 | 6,253.1 |420,436.9 || 71,521.3 |287,004.8 | 26,139.9 | 9,326.4 |393,992.4 |+26,444.5 
1,913 





millions paid by the State on behalf of undertakings in economic difficulties 


Total expenditure by the provinces on social assistance in 1949 amounted 
to 21,213 million lire of which 18,654 million lire were charged to the 


provincial budgets, the remainder being provided from various sources.' 


(1) Sickness and maternity insurance administered b 
funds and nine central funds, which are all grouped in 


Sick Funds. 


LUXEMBOURG 
(see table, pp. 762-763.) 
Social insurance is divided into three branches — 


three 
e Federation of 


ional 





1 Quanto spendono per l’assistenza le Amministrazioni provinciali (Rome, 1951), 


pp. 15-21. 
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Luxembourg Financial year : 1 January-31 December 194499? I 
RECEIPTS 
Contributions Special Partici- 
Breach taxes State pation Incom 
from allocated | partici- of other from 
insured from to social pation public capité 
persons | ¢™ployers| security authorities (7) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) = 
Social insurance : % 
b. Mlietrioun Seward, ierp-, 115,269 | 57,195 | — 9,430 | — 1, 
2. Employment injuries : 
(a) industrial occu on Ta — 114,855 — 13,342 — om 
(6) agriculture and forestry . — 10,221 - 1,575 -- 
Pensions : 
3. General invalidity and old-age 33,25 
Seine ihr ane ete. 160,334?) 170,1202 — 121,305 — 4 
4. Private Salaried Employees Pen- 17.7: 
RE age SS 39,112 41,077 — 11,642 — = 
re ee 314,715 | 393,468 | — | 157,094) — ff 5% 
Family allowances : 
i EE ot ok ees 6 — 139,537 — 1,980 -- ihe: 
6. Salary earners ......... —- 47,498 — 726 - = 
7. Non-employees (birth grants) _ “= -- 4,897 -- 
a am — 187,035 --- 7,603 = 
Grand total... ..... 314,715 | 580,503 | — | 164897; — O18 























* Incl. supplementary insurance for miners and metal workers. 


and 2,621,450 francs for miners. 


* Incl. 6,363,670 francs for metal worke 
* Incl. 12,727,340 francs for metal workers and 12,232,435 francs for mine 


(2) Employment injury insurance administered by the Accident Insur- 
ance Association and divided into an industrial section and an agricultural 


and forestry section. 


(3) Invalidity, old-age and survivors’ insurance (pensions) comprising a 





Incl. 4, 


general insurance scheme and a scheme for private salaried employees’ pension 
insurance. The Old-Age and Invalidity Insurance Institute is the insurance 
carrier for the general scheme, which includes a supplementary insurance 
scheme for miners and metal workers. The insurance carrier for the salaried 
employees is the Private Salaried Employees Pension Fund. 


(4) Family allowances for employed persons are administered by the 
Family Allowances Equalisation Fund attached to the Old-Age and Invalid- 
ity Insurance Institute and, for non-manual employees, by the Equalisation 
Fund attached to the Private Salaried Employees Pension Fund. Family 
allowances include children’s allowances and birth grants. There are also 
birth grants for self-employed persons, which are paid out of State funds 
and administered by the Private Salaried Employees Pension Fund. 

Pensioners are participants in the sick funds, contributions being shared 
between the pensioner, the State and the insurance carrier. As data for 
this insurance are not available, the corresponding adjustment could not 
be made in the table. 

Other social security schemes also come within the scope of the enquiry, 
such as officials’ and public employees’ pensions, unemployment assistance 
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000 frames ) Luxembourg 
EXPENSES Difference 
between 
Benefits or 
os, e Other Total pcan Other Total ex A 
capital receipts receipts in kind in cash expenses expenses expenses jjof financial 
year 
(7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) 
1,369 1,890 | 185,153 || 120,481 57,487 9,742 334 | 188,044 || — 2,891 
5,207 5,916 | 139,320 o> 96,824 10,505 3,734 | 111,063 || + 28,257 
158 490 12,444 _- 8,105 2,642 60 10,807 || + 1,637 
33,286 4,188 | 489,233 “= 219,597*| 11,815 506 | 231,918 || +-257,315 
17,728 2,864 | 112,423 — 36,015 2,335 142 38,492 a, 73,931 
57,748 15,348 | 938,573 || 120,481 | 418,028 37,039 4,776 | 580,324 || +-358,249 
— -- 141,517 _- 115,112 1,980 _— 117,092 || + 24,425 
--- 1 48,225 a 47,796 726 = 48,522 || — 297 
— — 4,897 — 4,897 ~- — 4,897 — 
-- 1 | 194,639 — 167,805 2,706 _- 170,511 || + 24,128 
57,748 15,349 |1,133,212 || 120,481 | 585,833 39,745 4,776 | 750,835 ||+ 382,377 

















Incl. 4,707,964 francs for metal workers and 4,355,090 francs for miners. 


Documentation Econom 
October-December 1951. 


(three-fourths of which is paid by the State and one-fourth by the com- 
munes), public assistance, and grants to war victims; the Government 
reply, however, dealt only with social insurance and family allowances. 

n 1949 the total pensions paid to civil servants and employees of the 
State, the public services and the communes amounted to 151.6 million 
francs and the total pensions paid to railway employees amounted to 
209 million francs. 


NETHERLANDS 
(see table, pp. 764-765) 


The social security schemes which come within the scope of the enquiry 
are as follows : 

(1) Sickness and maternity insurance, which as 
is provided by onde eg ds and the funds of t 
Medical care is provided by approved funds. 


ards cash benefits 
e labour councils. 





1 MrnistkRE DES AFFAIRES Economiques: Bulletin du Service d'Etude et de 
ique et de TOffce de la Statistique Générale, Vol. II, No. 4, 
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Netherlands Financial year : 1 January-31 December 19 
RECEIPTS 
Contributions Special , Partici- | 
Soa from chemne aaa Jean 
insured from to social pation public 
persons | ¢™ployers | security authorities 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Social insurance : 
1. Sickness funds ........ 29.3 97.9} _ 8.4 _ 
2. Medical care funds. ...... 126.5 71.5 — 3.4 —_ 
3. Miners’ sickness fund .... . 2.0 6.2 — — — 
4. Miners’ medical care fund .. . 2.1 2.1 — _- — 
5. Non-agricultural employment in- 
jury imsurance. ....... — 66.4 — _ — 
6. Agricultural employment injury 
eee ar —_ 5.9 _ 0.1 —_— 
7. Maritime employment injury in- 
Ge wl se tt tla — 0.7 _— 0.1 _ 
8. Pension insurance ....... — 58.95 — 36.2 — | 
9. Miners’ pension insurance. . . . 9.5 9.5 _ 8.4 — 
10. Railwaymen’s pension insurance 7.4 8.0 — — — 
Betek BO... « 0s © 176.8 327.1 — 56.6 — 
Less: transfer from sickness funds to 
pension insurance ........ _ 1.3 — —_ — 
Corrected total ...... 176.8 325.8 — 56.6 _ 
ll. Family allowances ....... a 235.6 — _ _ 
12. Joint civil pensions fund 57.0 58.0 _ 61.0 — 
13. Military pensions ....... 0.6 27.3 ® _— — —- 
14. Navy pensions. .......-. 2.1 16.0 ® _ _ _ 
15. Non-contributory old-age pensions -- _ -~ 149.3 a 
16. Unemployment benefits .... . — _ — 25.7 _— 
17. Public assistance. ....... — — —_ 5.9 _ 
BG. Wer Cle. 2 wt te tee — -= os 22.5 
Grand total. ....... 236.5 662.7 ~- 321.0 “= 


























1 Incl. 4.4 millions paid in compensation by employers who are self-insurers. 


the Disease Prevention Fund. 
drawing daily benefit. 


* Figures relate to period 1 July 1948-30 June 1949. 


Through the intermediary of 
* Incl. 1.3 millions representing the value of pension insurance stamps for persons 


* Incl. 1.3 millions chargeable 


(2) Employment injury insurance, comprising three branches : maritime 
undertakings (Act of 1919), non-agricultural undertakings (Act of 1921), 
and agricultural and horticultural undertakings (Act of 1922). The first is 
administered by the Maritime Risks Association and the two others by the 
State Insurance Bank, but the employer may insure with a private insurance 
company or be a self-insurer ; agricultural employers may insure with the 
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000,000 guilders ) Netherlands 
EXPENSES Difference 
between 
Benefits —- 
— ? Other Total — Other Total expenses 
capital receipts receipts in kind in cash expenses expenses expenses jjof — 
(7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) 
1.2 0.1 136.9 0.8 2 119.0 14.3 1.8 * 135.9 + 1.0 
2.5 11.0 214.9 182.5 12.5 19.9 oe 214.9 — 
oo _ 8.2 — 6.6 0.8 —— 7.4 + 08 
a _ 4.2 3.8 —_ 0.3 — 4.1 + 0.1 
6.6 1.0 74.0 7.2 38.4 11.1 a> 56.7 + 17.3 
0.3 _ 6.3 0.6 3.8 1.6 —_ 6.0 + 03 
a —_ 0.8 0.1 0.5 0.2 — 0.8 os 
25.1 _ 120.2 0.4 94.8 8.7 — 103.9 + 16.3 
4.6 — 32.0 ~ 8.5 0.5 —- 9.0 + 23.0 
os —_— 15.4 oa 29.7 0.1 == 29.8 — 144 
40.3 12.1 612.9 195.4 313.8 57.5 1.8 568.5 || + 44.4 
— — 1.3 -= — — 1.3 1.3 _— 
40.3 12.1 611.6 195.4 313.8 67.6 0.45 567.2 || + 44.4 
— —_— 235.6 ao 205.7 5.2 — 210.9 || + 24.7 
38.0 12.0 226.0 — 160.0 1.6 161.6 + 64.4 
— _ 27.9 5.1 20.7 0.3 1.0’ 27.1 + 08 
— a 18.1 a 18.0 0.1 _ 18.1 a= 
— _— 149.3 —- 147.4 1.9 + 149.3 — 
— _— 25.7 a 25.7 — — 25.7 — 
— — 5.9 — 5.9 _— — 5.9 = 
— — 22.5 — 22.5 — — 22.5 — 
78.3 24.1 1,322.6 200.5 919.7 66.6 1.5 | 1,188.3 |} +134.3 



































liary of 
persons 
rgeable 





to sickness funds. 
and treated as employers’ participation in the cost of the scheme. 


the families of serving and retired military personnel. 


* Difference between expenditure and insured persons’ contributions entered in State budget 


7 Incl. 0.6 million for medical care insurance of 


occupational association recognised for accident insurance in agriculture 
orticulture. 
The data in the table refer to all accident insurance. 


(3) Pension insurance (invalidity, old age and survivors) is provided 
In addition to insurance benefits, pension 


and 


by the State Insurance Bank. 
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New Zealand Financial year : 1 April 1948-31 March 1949) (£NZ. 
RECEIPTS 
Contributions Special —_ — 
t t 
Bone from dietaed Poe» a caee a 
insured from to social pation public capi 
persons | ©™ployers| security authorities 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7 
1. Social Security Fund : 

(a) Medicalcare........ = _— — — — - 
(b) Sickness benefit ...... os _ — -- — - 
SE ols os coke £8 = 6 — — — — — -- 
(d) Unemployment benefit .. . —_ _ -- — — _ 
(e) Family allowances ..... — _ —_ — — -- 
({) Emergency allowances .. . — —- — — — - 

Total for the Social Security 
Ws 3 vs. ees e's 24,748 ? 4,630 *| 15,000 — - 

Employment injuries : | 
2. Employers’ Liability Insurance 
me” 5 g 5 a 6 0 4 fC ss _ 999 — — —_ 

3. Other insurance companies’ .. . — 490 — — — - 
4. Exempted employers® .... . — 166 — — — @ - 
5. State Superannuation Fund .. . 1,370 497 — 2,848 — 2. 
6. National Provident Fund® ... . 367 298 — 188 _ 3 
Ty EN aah es SR oa — 1,413 6,591 — - 
8. Milk for schoolchildren ..... -— ae 235 -— - 
Tete ss 6 eae _- — —— 4,871 — _ 
Grand total. ....... 26,485 2,450 6,043 29,733 — | & 


























1 Widows’ pensions are also payable to women deserted by their husbands, the Social Security Department! taxes p 
recovering the alimony. The figures given are after deduction of £63,429 so recovered during the financial period.) no datz 
* Social security taxes on individual incomes. * Social security taxes on company revenues. “ Incl. part of) sation | 
the administrative expenses relating to war pensions. * For period 1 April-31 December 1949. * General 


increases and children’s allowances to pensioners are provided, both at 
State expense. 
(4) Miners’ pension insurance (invalidity, old age and survivors). 
(5) Railwaymen’s pension insurance (invalidity, old age and survivors). 
(6) General family allowances, administered by the occupational funds 
and the funds of the labour councils under the supervision of the State 
Insurance Bank. 
(7) Public employee pensions : 
(a) P mer civil pensions fund for employees of the State, the provinces and 
e communes ; 
(b) military pensions ; 
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wh 19495 (NZ. 000) New Zealand 

IPTS EXPENSES Difference | 
between 

wet Benefits — 

ation —_ ps 

other — Other Total —- Other Total ex a 

ublic capital receipts receipts in kind in cash expenses exp exp lof financial 

norities year 

(6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) 

— re ad a 7,876 sl -_ ~ =i 

— sane an a _ 911 co ae ad 

— aa _ _ nt 18,979}  — ee ta < 

noes is aR =e ‘on 9 = ra oe 

— - - dns re 14,242 —s <a wit ee 

hee ae anal oe ae 251 ion <i om = 

— — 59 44,437 7,876 34,392 716 ¢ 13 42,997 || + 1,440 

— 9 — 1,008 — 691 182 86 * 959 || + 49 

— 7 _% 490 — 490 —? mt 490 —? 

— aa aw 166 — 166 = — 166 —_ 

_ 243 — 4,958 ~- 3,505 31 — 3,536 || + 1,422 

_ 339 24 1,216 =- 489 28 3 520 || + 696 

- _ o- 8,004 8,004 _ _ _ 8,004 ~~ 

_ - = 235 _ 235 -_ _ 235 vy 

= — —- 4,871 248 4,574 49 — 4,871 -— 

_ 591 83 65,385 16,128 44,542 1,006 102 61,778 || + 3,607 









































rtment 
period. 
part of 
reneral 





taxes paid by the Employers’ Liability Insurance Fund. 
no data are available on total premiums, the income from funds, administrative expenses, etc. 
sation payments in 1948. * For period 1 January-31 December 1949. 


(c) Netherlands Navy pensions, including special retirement pensions for 
war victims. 

The figures in the table include expenditure on medical care for military 
personnel disabled as a result of the war or military service, expenditure on 
their rehabilitation, and expenditure on medical care insurance for the 
families of serving and retired military personnel. 


(8) Non-contributory old-age pensions, at State expense. 


(9) There was no unemployment insurance proper in 1949 as the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act of 9 September 1949 was not in force. The unem- 
— received an unemployment allowance at State expense, however, 
and the State made grants to the wages funds for short-time workers of 
certain undertakings in which there was considerable risk of unemployment 
(1.9 million guilders). 


? Estimated total of compensation payments in 1949 ; 
* Total compen- 
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Norway Financial year : 1 July 1948-30 June 1949 § (000 | 
RECEIPTS 
Contributions Special . Partici- 
t tat t 
en from allocated guste Scan _- 
insured from to social pation public capi 
persons | @™ployers | security authorities 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7 
Social insurance : 
ae ee ee 126,791 38,059 670 26,766 20,118 1,( 
2. Unemployment!........ 14,600 14,600 — 80 7,300 _ 
3. Employment injuries! ..... 866 | 25,365 774 552 Y 
4, Old-age pemsions ....... 68,838 2 = — 13,146 50,182 - 
5. Seafarers’ pensions* ..... . 4,418 5,604 325 484 — 4 
ne ee -«-« «-«-4-0-~+- «4 215,513 83,628 1,769 41,028 77,600 6, 
Iess; transfer from unemployment 
insurance to sickness insurance . . 375 125 — — —_ ~ 
Corrected total ...... 215,138 83,503 1,769 41,028 77,600 6, 
6. Family allowances ....... — — — 63,504 9,072 - 
Public employees’ pensions : 
7 ne = 2 64 6 66 46 s&s 48,098 52,445 _ — — 6, 
DR ENED «0: 0.0 © tue 6 3,000 | 22,000 — — — - 
9. Public health service ...... — — — 60,740 76,935 - 
Public assistance : 
10. Mothers’ pensions ....... — — —_ — 2,429 - 
1l. Invalidity pensions ...... -- _ -- — 9,689 - 
12. Aid to blind and infirm — — — — —_ 2, 
13. Old-age homes ........ — — — — 13,891 - 
14. Miscellaneous family assistance — —_ — 8,216 14,423 — 
15. Other public assistance. ... . — — ~~ 3,659 | 35,308 - 
| Sr ae a —_ — —_ 11,875 75,740 2, 
a SPE’ «5 6 we 6 6-86 — — 7,053 13,858 — 2,. 
17. Central administration ..... — —_ — 3,100 — - 
ae ee 266,236 | 157,948 8,822 | 194,105 | 239,347 18,: 
1 For period 1 January 1949-31 December 1949. * Incl. old-age pension insurance contributions payabl, by com 


(10) The expenditure on general social assistance and certain public 
health services (including a free school medical service) is shared between 


the State and the local authorities. 


The data in the table cover only the part paid by the State. 


(11) Payments to Resistance Movement victims under the Act of 22 
August 1947 (special retirement pensions and survivors’ pensions) out of 
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1949 | (000 kroner) Norway 
PTS EXPENSES Difference 
between 
tici- Benefits —- 
t a 
ther ane Other Total prs a4 Other Total expenses 
blic capital receipts receipts in kind in cash expenses expenses expenses jjof financial 
orities year 
5) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) 
118 1,088 106 213,598 || 141,716 58,154 12,233 310 212,413 || + 1,185 
300 _— —_ 36,580 — 9,000 3,000 —_ 12,000 || +24,580 
~ 1,702 _— 29,259 593 16,744 1,869 — 19,206 || +10,053 
182 _ —_ 132,166 12,389 | 107,623 —_ —_ 120,012 || +12,154 
~ 3,722 —_ 14,553 — 4,506 331 — 4,837 || + 9,716 
600 6,512 106 426,156 || 154,698 | 196,027 17,433 310 368,468 || +57,688 
» ~ died 500 th 500 we si 500 — 
500 6,512 106 425,656 || 154,698 | 195,527 17,433 310 367,968 || +57,688 
72 —_— me 72,576 i 72,576 — — 72,576 —_ 
6,934 ats 107,477 98,988 1,190 nat 100,178 || + 7,299 
' = we 25,000 ai 25,000 a = 25,000 as 
35 — — 137,675 || 137,675 — _ — 137,675 
29 — == 2,429 —_— 2,429 — -—~ 2,429 — 
89 —_— oe 9,689 — 9,689 _— — 9,689 — 
2,863 = 2,863 169 2,694 —_ _— 2,863 —_— 
91 -- — 13,891 — 13,891 —_ — 13,891 — 
23 —_ a 22,639 — 21,689 950 — 22,639 — 
08 — — | 38,967 | — | 38967 | — — | 38967 | — 
40 2,863 — 90,478 169 89,359 950 — 90,478 — 
2,127 — 23,038 1,129 21,844 330 _— 23,303 |— 265 
om _ 3,100 _ a 3,100 -_ 3,100 — 
17 18,436 106 885,000 || 293,671 | 503,204 23,003 310 820,278 || +64,722; 
yabl, | by companies and institutions liable to general taxes. * For period 1 July 1949-31 December 1949. 





State funds. The allowances to war victims payable subject to a means 
test are also chargeable to the State. 


limit was estab 
employers by 


In 1941 an equalisation tax of 4% per cent. of wages without an upper 
fished to equalise the amounts payable by Netherlands 


of contributions to social insurance with those payable 


wa 
by German steer Meh under German legislation. 
employer yielded 215.9 million guilders in 1941. 


This tax paid by the 
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New ZEALAND 
(see table, pp. 766-767) 


The social security schemes which come within the scope of the enquiry 
are as follows : 

(1) Social Security Fund benefits provided by the Social Security Depart- 
ment and the Health Department under the Social Security Act: retire- 
ment, old-age, invalidity, widows’ and orphans’ pensions ; invalidity pen- 
sions for miners and pensions for their widows ; sickness and unemployment 
benefits ; family allowances ; emergency benefits and medical care. 

(2) Workmen’s compensation. Prior to 31 March 1949 the employer 
was required to insure with an insurance company chosen by him. In the 
period 1 April 1949-31 March 1951 this insurance had to be effected with 
the Employers’ Liability Insurance Fund. The State and large munici- 
palities were exempt from compulsory insurance, however, and carried 
their own insurance ; local authorities and farmers were allowed to make 
use of mutual insurance Since 1 April 1951 compulsory insurance with 
the Employers’ Liability Insurance Fund has been abolished and all em- 
—— can now insure with a company chosen by them, including the said 

und. 

(3) A State officials’ pension scheme administered by the Government 
Superannuation Fund; this covers State officials, school teachers and 
employees of the State railways. 

(4) The National Provident Fund, which insures the permanent staffs 
of local authorities and persons who join voluntarily. 

(5) The upkeep of State hospitals and grants to other public hospitals 
out of the Consolidated Fund, and the yield of special taxes levied by the 
local authorities and devoted to the public hospitals. 


(6) The supply of milk to schoolchildren at the expense of the Health 
Department. 

(7) Pensions and other payments to war victims under the War Pen- 
sions Act, 1943. 

The table covers all the above schemes. 


NORWAY 
(see table, pp. 768-769) 


The social security schemes which come within the scope of the enquiry 
are as follows : 

(1) Sickness insurance, which is compulsory for employed persons of 
small means and their dependants, and voluntary for other persons. 

(2) Unemployment insurance, which is compulsory for employed persons 
of small means. The figures given do not cover expenditure on public 
works and vocational training for the unemployed. 

(3) Employment injury insurance, which is compulsory for employed 
persons in industry, transport, building, forestry, ete. For seafarers and 
— there are special schemes, which are included in the figures 
quoted. 

(4) Old-age pensions, granted to resident nationals with inadequate 
means. 

(5) Seafarers’ pensions. A special scheme providing old-age, invalidity 
and survivors’ pensions was introduced on 1 July 1949. The figures relate 
to the period 1 July 1949-31 December 1949. 
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(6) Family allowances, which are paid at a uniform rate for each child 
after the first (if there is only one parent, the allowance is also payable 
for the first child). 


(7) Public or pensions. There is a special scheme for State 
employees but not for municipal employees. The figures given ar» the 
estimated expenditures of those municipalities which have established a 
pension scheme. 
(8) Public health service. The figures given cover— 
(a) operating costs of hospitals, public medical and midwifery services 
and medical services abroad for seafarers (65,033, 20,707, 44,326) ; 
(6) care of mental nanewe epileptics, tubercular patients, etc., X-ray 
examinations (tuberculosis), vaccinations and inoculations, etc. (58,703, 
32,337, 26,366) ; 
(c) the school dental service and dental services abroad for seafarers 
(5,583, 703, 4,880) ; 
(d) the army health service (5,795, 5,795, 0) ; 
(e) health propaganda, health education, grants to health associations 
and nursing schools, housing control, travelling allowances for sick 
rsons, temperance activities, etc. (2,561, 1,198, 1,363). (The figures 
in brackets represent the total expenditure, the State grants and 
nts from other public authorities respectively, in thousands of 
ner, and are taken from a report by the committee set up by the 
Ministers of Social Affairs of the Northern European Countries to co- 
ordinate statistics on the cost of social welfare.? 


The following headings are included under public assistance : 


(9) Mothers’ pensions. Some municipalities have established assistance 
schemes granting pensions to needy mothers. 


(10) Invalidity pensions. 
(11) Aid to blind and infirm. 
(12) Old-age homes. 


(13) Miscellaneous family assistance. The figures given relate to the 
following : 

(a) operation of health centres for mothers and children, and homes for 
unmarried mothers (501, 50, 451); 

(6) operation of vacation camps (984, 0, 984) ; 

(ec) advances on fathers’ contributions to the maintenance of children 
(129, 0, 129) ; 

(d) operation of various institutions for children (7,641, 2,514, 5,127) ; 

(e) school meals (2,557, 0, 2,557) ; 

(f) school medical service (745, 0, 745) ; 

(9) household help (1,172, 371, 801) ; 

(h) expenses in connection with the granting of housing loans (7,677, 
5,281, 2,396) ; 

(i) rent reduction for large families (165, 0, 165) ; 

(j) expenditures on clothes and shoes for needy schoolchildren, etc. (1,068, 
0, 1,068). (The figures in brackets represent the total expenditure, the 
State grants and grants from other public authorities respectively, in 
thousands of kroner, and are taken from the above-mentioned report on 
the co-ordination of statistics on the cost of social welfare.) 


(14) Other forms of public assistance. The figures given relate to the 
expenditures on poor relief, etc., and the State assistance scheme for seafarers. 

The table also includes : 

(15) Payments to war victims. 





1 Op. cit. 
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(16) Central administration. The figures given cover the administrative 
expenses of the Ministry of Social Affairs, and the sums assigned by the 
Labour Directorate to the administration of the unemployment insurance 
scheme. No figures for local administrative expenditures are available. 

The following branches, which form part of the Norwegian concept of 
social welfare, have not been included: workers’ protection, public works 
and vocational training for the unemployed, and proportional tax reduction 
for breadwinners. 

The information given relates to the period 1 July 1948-30 June 1949, 
except for sickness insurance, unemployment insurance, employment 
injury insurance, the seamen’s and State employees’ pensions funds, and 
payments to war victims, which relate to the calendar year 1949. 


SaaR 
(see table, pp. 774-775) 


Social insurance is for the most part administered by a central body, 
the Regional Insurance Institute for the Saar, but is divided into a number 
of branches that are separately administered and keep separate accounts. 
There are special insurance carriers for miners and railway workers. 


(1) Sickness and maternity insurance, administered by the sickness 
insurance section of the Institute. Miners belong to the Saar Miners’ Benefit 
Fund and railwaymen to the Railway Sickness Fund. 


(2) Unemployment insurance, provided by the Landesstock fiir Auf- 
gaben des Arbeitsmarktes. 


(3) Employment injury insurance, administered by the Regional Insur- 
ance Institute for the Saar, the Mining Accident Insurance Fund and the 
Railway Administration at Saarbriicken. There are three distinct branches 
in the Institute itself: general accident insurance, agricultural accident 
insurance, and commune accident insurance. 


(4) Invalidity, old-age and survivors’ pension insurance are provided 
by three separate branches of the Regional Insurance Institute : the wage- 
earners’ pension insurance scheme, the salaried employees’ pension insurance 
scheme and the retirement insurance scheme for the steel industry. Railway 
workers belong to the Railway Insurance Institute and wage and salary 
earners in the mines belong to the Saar Miners’ Benefit Fund. 

(5) Family allowances are administered by the Family Allowances 
Fund. Family allowances for railway personnel and public employees are 
paid directly by the employer. 

(6) Public employees’ pensions are charged to the budget of the public 
authority to which they belong: State, commune, railway, postal service. 

(7) Public assistance is the responsibility of the Regional Assistance 
Federation and the district assistance federations. Public assistance is in 
cash and in kind (old-age homes, orphanages, hospitals, sanatoria, homes 
for mental patients, cripples, etc.). 

(8) The payments to war victims include disablement pensions and 
pensions for widows, orphans and relatives, as well as medical care and 
the supply of prosthetic appliances. 


SwEDEN 
(see table, pp. 776-777) 


The social security schemes which come within the scope of the enquiry 
are as follows : 


(1) Sickness insurance, administered by voluntary sick funds. 
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(2) Unemployment insurance, administered by voluntary unemployment 
funds. The figures given also include cash allowances paid by the local 
employment boards. 

(3) Employment injury insurance. Employers are required to insure 
their employees against employment injury either with the National Insur- 
ance Office or with an approved insurance company. The figures given 
comprise all compensation paid in accordance with the Accident Insurance 


Act. 
(4) Old-age and invalidity pensions, provided by a national scheme 
covering resident nationals. 


(5) Family allowances, paid at a uniform rate for every child under 
16 years. In epee family allowances are granted in respect of 
certain categories of needy children (e.g., orphans). 


(6) Pensions for public employees. The figures given represent the total 
amounts paid out by the State pension system, together with the Govern- 
ment grants to various pension funds. Information concerning the pensions 
granted to commune and county council employees is not available. 


The following headings are included under public health : 

(7) General health, hospital and midwife service. 

(8) Tuberculosis prevention, psychiatry, mental health and action against 
alcoholism. 

(9) Public dental services. 


(10) Other services, for which the figures given cover certain expenditures 
on the operation of the general health service and on care for sick persons. 


The following headings are included under public assistance : 
(11) Care of the infirm. 


(12) Widows’ pensions. The figures relate to Dn meg to widows 
with or without children. Payments made under the National Pensions Act 
are included under “ Pensions ” (social insurance). 

(13) Old-age homes. 

(14) Maternity and child care. The amounts relate to preventive care 
for mothers and infants, aid to mothers, maternity allowances, etc. 


(15) Maintenance advances, for which the figures given relate to advances 
on the fathers’ contributions to the maintenance of children. 


(16) Public child welfare. The figures include general child welfare and 
the operation of various institutions for children. 

(17) School meals. 

(18) Household help. 


(19) Marriage loans. The figures represent repayments and administra- 
tion of loans only. 


(20) Rent allowances for large families. 


(21) Other aid to families. The figures relate to holiday travel for 
children and housewives, etc., scholarships at elementary and similar 
schools, etc. 

(22) Other forms of public assistance, for which the figures given relate 
to poor relief. 


The table also includes the following two items : 


(23) Compensation for disablement on military service and war injuries. 
(24) Central administration. 
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Saar Financial year : 1 January—31 December 1949 
RECEIPTS 
Contributions Special o Partici- | 
t tion | 
sae from alleeaned paste a cha 
insured from to social pation public 
persons | ¢mployers| security authorities | 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Social insurance : 
0 ee ae nea ae a 1,335.6 | 1,736.9 _ — —_ 
2. Unemployment!. ....... — 633.0 — a re 
3. Employment injuries. .... . — 907.5 nat ih 7 
4. Wage earners’ pensions. ... . 1,047.9 | 1,015.1 _— 968.5 — 
5. Salary earners’ pensions 574.7 450.3 — 170.8 — 
6. Railwaymen’s pensions... . . 98.1 87.2 — 115.1 — 
7. Mimers’ pensions. ....... 1,442.1 | 1,840.6 — 1,762.5 — | 
8. Metal workers’ pensions 103.7 102.6 — 85.6 — | 
Data BB cb igre cid farece 4,602.1 | 6,773.2 — 3,102.5 — | 
Less; Sickness insurance for pensioners | 
—contributions ........ 479.0 — — — -— 
Sickness insurance for the unemploy- 
ed—contributions ....... 18.4 —- —- -- — | 
Repayments from accident insurance 
to sickness insurance. . ... . -- _- ~- _- — 
Corrected total ...... 4,104.7 | 6,773.2 — 3,102.5 = 
9. Family allowances* ...... — 5,779.8 — _ — 
Public employees’ pensions : 
0 Pear —- 830.7 ¢ — — ~= 
Bie BE ctnora ees tte ged om. Bien — 249.4 4 — ~- — 
er eee — 1,114.6 4 — — — 
es DPE oe tt ee 8 oo 257.4 ¢ — — _- 
elk 2098 se ea oe VK -— 2,452.1 — — ~ 
14. Public assistance. ....... — — — 596.5 36.5 
SS Wer See ss. kas hee 6S _ one not 3,094.5 = 
Grand tated: 2: 9: 2° a ets 4,104.7 | 15,005.1 ~ 6,793.5 36.5 











? Excl. vocational training expenses (about 300,000 francs). 
paid by railways and public authorities to their staffs. 


* Incl. accident prevention. 
* Entered in public budgets but paid by the respective 


* Excl. allowances 


The information given relates to the calendar year 1949 except that 
for public employees’ pensions, which relates te the period 1 July 1949- 


30 June 1950. 


The following items which form part of the Swedish concept of social 


welfare are not included in the survey : workers’ protection, employment 
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Saar 
EXPENSES Difference 
between 
Benefits - 
— f Other Total —— Other Total ex pemees 
capital receipts receipts in kind in cash expenses | °*P exp of financial 
year 
(7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) 
4.3 37.4 | 3,114.2 || 2,311.3 782.9 176.9 60.4 | 3,331.5 || — 217.3 
15.9 101.2 750.1 — 229.9 11.4 10.9 252.2 || + 497.9 
1.1 3.3 911.9 107.0%; 646.2 61.1 19.1 833.4 || + 78.5 
22.2 14.0 | 3,067.7 286.4 | 1,898.7 54.9 19.4 | 2,259.4 || +- 808.3 
9.1 0.9 | 1,205.8 107.4 735.2 30.1 10.2 882.9 || + 322.9 
—_ 17.9 318.3 18.4 236.9 8.5 17.5 281.3 || + 37.0 
2.9 970.8 | 6,018.9 398.4 | 5,460.9 55.6 — 5,914.9 || + 104.0 
0.6 — 292.5 10.1 234.6 18.9 0.1 263.7 || + 28.8 
| 56.1 | 1,145.5 | 15,679.4 || 3,239.0 | 10,225.3 417.4 137.6 | 14,019.3 || +1,660.1 
| 
| — -- 479.0 470.7 8.3 — —_ 479.0 — 

— — 18.4 — 18.4 — _— 18.4 — 

_ 17.2 17.2 _— — —_ 17.2 17.2 — 
56.1 | 1,128.3 | 15,164.8 || 2,768.3 | 10,198.6 417.4 120.4 | 13,504.7 || +-1,660.1 
28.5 5.0 | 5,813.3 —_ 5,050.5 72.6 — 5,123.1 || + 690.2 

— 830.7 2.5 828.2 — — 830.7 _ 
— 249.4 0.9 248.5 — _— 249.4 — 
_— 1,114.6 5.6 | 1,109.0 _ — 1,114.6 — 
— 257.4 12.8 244.6 —_— — 257.4 _ 

— _- 2,452.1 21.8 | 2,430.3 — —_ 2,452.1 _— 

— 216.4 849.4 338.5 510.9 — — 849.4 — 

_ 6.6 | 3,101.1 153.0 | 2,863.1 88.0 — 3,104.1 | — 3.0 
84.6 | 1,356.3 | 27,380.7 || 3,281.6 | 21,053.4 578.0 120.4 | 25,033.4 ||+-2,347.3 
































ywances 
pective 











authorities as employers. 


and heey gr guidance service, retraining of unemployed, etc., and public 
works. 


The allocation of receipts to the two columns “ State 


and “ Participation of other public authorities”’ has been m 


articipation ” 
e on the basis 
of information given in Sociala Meddelanden (Stockholm), No. 3, 1951. 
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Sweden Financial year : 1 January-31 December 1949 
RECEIPTS 
Contributions Special “— Partici- | 
ta t 
Brench from cheeannt a ~% di céae = 
insured from to social pation public | ve 
persons | employers | security authorities | “—- 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7 
= 
Social insurance : | 
Ds 6 one «le See 8 103,000 55 -- 50,000 5,000 | 4,5 
2. Unemployment ........ 28,604 — — 13,810 491 | 3; 
3. Employment injuries. .... . 249 | 116,893 — 3,568 — m is 
aS erbiae « oon + * 134,000 — —- 593,640 92,562 B28, 
RD ei’ Pr a 265,853 | 116,948 — 661,018 98,053 | 47, 
5. Family allowances ...... . = os — | 443,493 | 2,651 |f| _ 
| 
6. Public employees’ pensions! .. . see 160,456 2 —_ poe _ | a 
Public health service : 
7. General health, hospital and mid- 
Ee ee 5 6 ot — — — 32,626 | 251,159 |f| = _ 
8. Tuberculosis prevention, psychia- 
try, mental health, action against | 
a ey og Eb a, ce -— “= — 90,563 54,120 | oli 
9. Public dental services ..... — — —- 2,600 12,183 am 
BO. GGber serviom... . . 2. 2 se» — a _ 3,346 14,480 jf) _ 
OD 6s be © eK _ — — 129,135 | 331,942 |f)  _ 
Public assistance : 
BR, Gp tt _ _ — 22,302 — | wa 
12. Widows’ pensions ....... —— — — 1,367 60l |f/ — 
13. Old-age homes ........ — — — 12,785 ~ at 
14. Maternity and child care . se = — | 90143 | 11,439 |}| _ 
15. Maintenance advances .... . — — oa 2,826 1,545 : a 
16. Public child welfare ...... — — — 11,886 40,000 a 
ee — — — 17,631 17,001 | a 
18. Household help ........ — — — 2,617 5,204 | én 
19. Marriage loams ........ — — — 381 _— _ 
20. Rent allowances for large families — — — 23,684 — - 
21. Other aid to families. ..... — -- 22,805 a al 
22. Other public assistance. . . . . —- — — 4,655 80,000 = 
gf ee ae — == -- 143,082 | 155,690 ia 
23. Compensation for disablement on 
military service and war injuries — — _ 10,472 — = 
24. Central administration .... . — 4,209 — 27,792 — - 
ee res 265,853 | 281,613 — 1,414,992 | 588,336 | || 47, 
1 For period 1 July 1949-30 June 1950 ; State employees only. * Paid by the State as employer. 
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(000 kronor ) Sweden 
EXPENSES Difference 
between 
Benefits — 
Income Admini- = 
th Total : Oth Total nses 
pe coalieee sesslpte in kind in cash Sane enpennen eupenaee of | nancial 
year 
(7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) ¥& (15) 
4,286 2,800 | 165,141 47,486 85,793 20,603 2,405 | 156,287 || + 8,854 
3,316 = 46,221 — 23,577 5,577 — 29,154 || +17,067 
11,815 _- 132,525 9,600 77,652 3,376 — 90,628 || +41,897 
28,200 — 848,402 “= 844,893 3,509 —- 848,402 — 
47,617 2,800 |\1,192,289 57,086 |1,031,915 33,065 2,405 |1,124,471 \\ +67,818 
— — 446,144 — 444,997 1,147 ~~ 446,144 a= 
| 
| _— — 160,456 -- 160,456 — 160,456 —_ 
| ans 283,785 || 283,785 _ a Me 283,785 — 
| — — 144,683 144,683 — -— 144,683 --- 
— — 14,783 14,783 -— -- 14,783 a 
— — 17,826 17,826 — — -—— 17,826 -— 
| a — | 461,077 | 461,077 | — lind — | 461077 < 
— 22,302 22,302 — = 22,302 — 
— — 1,868 oo 1,868 — _- 1,868 — 
— 12,785 — 12,785 — — 12,785 = 
— — 31,582 29,598 1,800 184 --- 31,582 
— — 4,371 —_— 4,371 — — 4,371 - 
| — -— 51,886 51,886 — — — 51,886 — 
— _— 34,632 — 34,632 — — 34,632 — 
| — 7,821 7,821 — — — 7,821 — 
— -- 381 — Oo 381 — 381 — 
— —- 23,684 23,684 —_— — 23,684 — 
— — 22,805 —- 22,805 _— — 22,805 — 
— 84,655 35,255 49,400 — — 84,655 — 
— — 298,772 || 146,862 | 151,345 565 — 298,772 —— 
~~ -- 10,472 — 10,472 _— _— 10,472 --- 
— —- 32,001 — _ 32,001 -= 32,001 -— 
47,617 2,800 |2,601,211 || 665,025 (1,799,185 66,778 2,405 |2,533,393 || +67,818 
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Switzerland 
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Financial year : 1 January-31 December 19 

















RECEIPTS 
Contributions Special . Partici- — 
emeauees from allocated pastiel- J cae 
insured from to social pation public 
persons | &™ployers | security authorities 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Social insurance : 
1. Sickness insurance ....... 170,198 5,286 641 24,054 12,616 
2. Unemployment insurance 19,631 1,786 -- 6,465 6,465 
3. Employment injury insurance 45,017 97,186 -- 1,000! — 
4. Old-age and survivors’ insurance . | 259,275? | 177,000? — 110,135 53,333 
wee ee. . GAR, 494,121 | 281,258 641 141,654 72,414 
5. Family allowances for agricultural 
workers and mountain farmers . — 2,126 — 1,365 1,370 
Pension funds : 
6. Federal Insurance Fund. ... . 24,113 40,732 —_ — — 
7. Federal Railways’ Pension Fund . 20,080 50,917 a — — 
8. Independent insurance funds of 
canton administrations . . : 22,016 56,731 — — | — @ 
nr «a o6 + t's 5% 66,209 | 148,380 _ _ ~: 
9. Military insurance ....... — — — 29,404 a 
Ge 560,330 | 431,764 641 172,423 73,784 





























* The distribution of contributions as between 


1 Grant by Confederation to non-occupational accident insurance. 







tion budget. ‘ Deficit covered by Family Allowances Fund. 
from Stabilisation Fund). 


insured persons and employers is the result of an estimate based on figures in millions of francs. 
appearing in the accounts of old-age and survivors’ insurance institutions, plus 3,468,000 francs covered by Confedera- 
* Incl. an exceptional item (transfer of 26,972,000 francs 


* Excl. cost-of-living allowances paid out of Confederation funds. 7” Incl. an exceptional 


* 6,080,000 frances 





SwITZERLAND 


The heading “ social insurance ” includes the following schemes : 


(1) Sickness insurance, which is compulsory in certain cantons and towns 
but voluntary (and subsidised) in the others. 


(2) Unemployment insurance, which is also partly compulsory and partly 
voluntary, and is provided by cantonal or municipal schemes and by 
trade union or joint employer-employee funds, authorised by federal 
legislation. 


(3) Employment injury insurance, administered under a federal Act by 
the Swiss National Accident Insurance Fund. It covers non-occupational 
accidents (contributions payable by the insured person) and occupational 
accidents (contributions payable by the employer). 

(4) Federal old-age and survivors’ insurance, administered by the 
equalisation funds and the Federal Social Insurance Office, under the 
general supervision of the Federal Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance Com- 
mission. 
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(000 frames ) Switzerland 
EXPENSES Difference 
between 
Benefits - 
Income | Other Total a | ome Tote! [| expences 
capital receipts receipts in kind in cash expenses exp exp of ial 
year 
(7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) 
4,616 5,487 | 222,898 || 115,067 63,031 22,912 4,388 | 205,398 ||+ 17,600 
3,138 1,664 39,149 = 25,057 3,494 1,631 30,182 + 8,967 
21,406 4,472 | 169,081 22,428 84,360 14,315 1,645 | 122,748 ||+ 46,333 
18,617 376 | 618,736 — 141,130 9,548* 3,169 | 153,847 ||+ 464,889 
47,777 11,999 |1,049,864 || 137,495 | 313,578 50,269 10,833 | 512,175 |\+ 537,689 
338 — 5,199 — 10,429 380 8 10,817 — 5,618* 
19,310 29,739 | 113,894 -— 36,805° — 1,371 38,176 ||+- 75,7185 
15,167 25,8317 | 111,995 — 59,3018 — 630 59,931 {i+ 52,064? 
15,349 1,797° 95,893 _- 38,755 _— 4,259 43,014 ||+ 52,879° 
49,826 57,367 | 321,782 = 134,861 —- 6,260 | 141,121 |\4+- 180,661 
600 — 30,004 8,114 19,639 2,251 -- 30,004 _— 
98,541 69,366 /|1,406,849 || 145,609 | 478,507 52,9007, 17,101 | 694,117 ||-+ 712,732 



































s between! 
00 franes 
onfedera- 
00 francs 
ceptional 


item (transfer of 25,139,000 francs from the Stabilisation Fund). 


Federal Railways funds. 


mated in 1949 with the Basel Canton Employees’ Pension Fund. 





There are also— 


(5) Numerous insurance or provident institutions. The table gives figures 
for two large pension funds which operate at national level, and a summa: 


* Excl. cost-of-living allowances paid out of 
* Not incl. the capital (about 68 millions) of a widows’ and orphans’ fund which amalga- 
4° To which should be added 21,729,000 francs, 
representing the administrative expenses of the above social security branches and of the soldiers’ aid scheme ; the 
distribution of this sum as between the different branches is not known. 





of the operations of 29 independent insurance funds of the cantonal admi- 
nistrations. As figures are not available for other social security institutions 
which would come within the scope of the enquiry, these data do not provide 
a complete picture of the insurance and provident institutions. 


(6) A federal family allowances scheme for agricultural employees and 
farmers of small means living in mountainous areas. 


(7) A non-contributory system of military insurance to cover accident 
and illness on military service. 


There are also canton and commune public assistance services, for which 
the figures could not be determined with sufficient exactness for inclusion 
in the table. As an indication, the cost of public assistance provided by 
communes of origin and residence in 1948 (last published figure) was given 
in the Annuaire Statistique de la Suisse as 78,548,000 francs. 
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paid by the State as employer. 


Receipts : 
Other receipts 


Expenditure : 


Yield on investments 


1 Incl. refunds for medical treatment and confinement and pregnancy grants. 
* Incl. £T. 1,448,222 representing allowances for the children of pensioners. 


ne Se O22 eS eS eS SS 


ee 
Cost of administration 
Other expenditure 





Excess of expenditure over receipts . . . 


(000 francs) 





9,985 


36,151 


1,107 
160 





37,418 


* Entered in State budget but 


Finally, there is a scheme of allowances for loss of wages and earnings, 
known as “ soldiers’ aid ”, for which the operations in 1949 were as follows : 

































Turkey Financial year : 1 January-31 December 19498 (eT. 
RECEIPTS 
Contributions Special Partici- 
Branch taxes State pation 
from allocated partici- of other 
insured from to social pation public 
persons | @™ployers | security authorities 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
1. Workers’ Insurance Institution : 
(a) Maternity. ........ — 3,526 — come el 
(6) Employment injuries. .. . _- 6,800 — _ sil 
2. Eregli Miners’ Mutual Aid Fund 306 306 _ a -- 
3. Primary School Teachers’ Sickness 
and Provident Fund ..... 475 — _ 15 — 
4. Rural School Teachers’ and Health 
Officials Sickness and Provident 
ee a Ee ae a 283 -- — 230 — 
5. Agricultural Bank Sickness Fund 72 118 — — — 
6. War Factories Provident Fund 1,753 1,229 — — —_ 
7. Railwaymen’s Sickness Fund 1,285 215 — —_ ind 
8. Retirement funds ....... 11,029 9,352 — — — 
9. Turkish Republic Retirement Fund | 24,728 22,253 —- — — 
10. State employees’ pensions — 70,315 2 — — — 
11. Other public employees’ pensions —_— 4,311 4 —- — — 
12. Public employees’ family allow- 
tena s ss oe es — 31,928 2 — — — 
13. Public employees’ social welfare . “= 6,908 2 — — — 
14. Public health services ..... — — — 11,893 588 
15. Public assistance ....... —- — ee 411 _ 
eee. Ss ee 39,931 | 157,261 — 12,549 588 


‘ Ente 
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ber 19498 (eT. 000) Turkey 
EIPTS EXPENSES Difference 
me between 
——~4 Benefits receipts 
— in| . ao ? Other Total ‘ : ‘ = Other Total ex penses 
thorities | | capital receipts receipts in kind in cash expenses exp exp of — 
(6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) 
on — — 3,526 2,914 418 448 — 3,780 || — 254 
an 1,061 — 7,861 1,066 1,605 1,020 — 3,691 || + 4,170 
a 204 — 816 300 402 123 — 825 || — 9 
nae 114 — 604 137 237 44 — 418 |+ #186 
= — — 513 10 405 28 —_ 443 || + 70 
_ 8 — 198 212 — 15 — 227 | — 29 
aes 688 — 3,670 337 1,100 2i2 — 1,649 || + 2,021 
orsh — -- 1,500 1,500 — — — 1,500 — 
—_ 11,092 -— 31,473 — 6,744 985 — 7,729 || +23,744 
i == -- 46,981 — — 118 —_ 118 || +46,863 
—_ — -— 70,315 — 70,315 # — — 70,315 — 
a — — 4,311 — 4,089 222 —_— 4,311 — 
-_ — — 31,928 — 31,928 — — 31,928 — 
-_ —_ — 6,908 1,415 5,493 — — 6,908 - 
588 — _ 12,481 || 12,481 — — — 12,481 — 
e+ = = 411 — 411 _ — 411 — 
588 13,167 — 223,496 || 20,372 | 123,147 3,215 _ 146,734 || +76,762 
dget but }« Entered in the budgets of the public authorities but paid by them as employers. 


nsioners. 











This excess is covered by the Allowances Fund for Loss of Wages and 
Earnings ; the balance of the Fund at the end of 1949 amounted to ap- 
proximately 293,322,000 francs. 


TURKEY 


The social security schemes which come within the scope of the enquiry 
are as follows : 

(1) Employment injury insurance and maternity insurance, admin- 
istered by the Workers’ Insurance Institute. Pension insurance came 
into operation on 1 April 1950 and sickness and maternity insurance on 
1 March 1951. 

(2) A relief and provident fund for workers in the Eregli coal basin, 
providing medical care for the families of miners and various cash allow- 
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Union of South Africa Financial year : 1 April 1948-31 March 1949 (8A. 
RECEIPTS 
Contributions Special , Partici- 
t tat ti 
poem from dimen’ A =" Scam 7 
insured from to social pation public ea 
persons | @™ployers | security authorities cap 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7 
Social insurance : 
1. Unemployment Insurance Fund } 2,886 3,673 -— 2,808 — 
2. Workmen’s Compensation! .. . — 1,816 — —— — 
Non-contributory benefits : 
3. Old-age pensions ‘kk oe -- -- = 6,314 — _ 
4. Blind persons’ pensions. ... . os -- — 283 — - 
5. Invalidity grants ....... a — — 1,029 — - 
6. Maternity allowances. .... . — — _ 46 — _ 
7. Family allowances. ...... -- -— — 1,259 —_ - 
Public employees : 
8. Pensions and provident funds . . 2,025 2,094 —- — — 2, 
9. Employees of Railways and 
Harbours Administration . . . 1,781 1,8365 -—— —— a 2, 
10. Medical care and hospital grants . — — — 4,005 8,409 - 
Union public assistance : 
FO eee ee _- -- — 24 —: an 
a an ecole ww #4 & ee — — — 49 -= - 
13. War victims and veterans... . — — — 1,672 —- - 
Grand total ......-. 6,692 9,419 — 17,489 8,409 5, 
1 For period 1 January-31 December 1949. * Figures not available ; administered by public services which | Pensior 
are at the same time responsible for other activities. * Incl. contributions refunded on withdrawal (£SA. 320,000). | + Figur 
* Incl. life insurance premiums (£SA. 45,000). * Incl. pensions to non-insured persons under Railways and Harbours 


ances. Free medical aid for miners, for which employers are directly 
responsible under the Public Health Act, does not come within the scope 
of the enquiry. 


(3) Sickness and provident funds for certain categories of employees : 


(a) school teachers (medical care, death grants, maternity grants and 
marriage grants) ; 

(6) rural school teachers and public health officials (medical care, death 
grants, maternity grants and marriage grants) ; 

(c) State railway personnel (medical care) ; 

(d) employees of the Agricultural Bank (medical care) ; 

(e) —— of war factories (medical care, sickness benefit, death and 

irth grants, pensions). 


(4) Retirement funds for certain groups of employees : 


(a) employees of State monopolies ; 

(6) employees of State economic undertakings ; 

(ec) personnel of the State railways ; 

(d) personnel of the State Shipping Lines Administration ; 
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THE COST OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
(£8A. 000) Union of South Africa 
EXPENSES Difference 
between 
Benefits or 
— . Other Total on Other Total ex a 
capital receipts receipts in kind in cash expenses expenses expenses jjof — 
ar 
(7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) 
629 3 9,999 -- 1,010 265 2 1,277 || + 8,722 
51 47 1,914 381 910 218 -- 1,509 || + 405 
— = 6,314 a 6,314 —? -- 6,314 — 
— i. 283 _ 283 28 nid 283 os 
oo rae 1,029 _ 1,029 will Late 1,029 a 
~~ ad 46 = 46 —? bias 46 -_ 
—_ -— 1,259 —- 1,259 —3 -- 1,259 — 
2,086 74 6,279 — 2,063* _—? 1294 2,192 || + 4,087 
2,244 8 5,8695 _- 2,5615 —? —- 2,5615 || + 3,308 
— = 12,414 12,414 — —? -- 12,414 — 
_ an 24 — 24 en _ 24 _ 
_ oe 49 — 49 8 _ 49 _ 
= --- 1,672 -— 1,672 —? _- 1,672 — 
5,010 132 47,151 12,795 17,220 483 131 30,629 || +16,522 








Pensions Amendment Act, 1941 (£SA. 87,682). 
’ Figures for expenditure chargeable to local authorities not available. 


(e) municipal employees ; 

(f{) employees of the Agricultural Bank ; 

( q ) employees of the Central Bank ; 

(h) employees of the Mortgage Credit Bank. 


(5) The Turkish Republic Retirement Fund, founded by Act No. 5434 
to replace the various public officials’ pension schemes under which the cost 
of pensions was borne directly by the State. The Fund did not assume 
liability for pensions awarded before it was set up, so that these were in 
1949 paid entirely by the State. 

(6) Public employees’ pensions charged to special or local budgets. 

(7) Family allowances for State and other public officials. 

(8) Free medical care and maternity and death grants for officials. 

(9) Free medical treatment given by public hospitals and other public 
medical establishments. 

(10) Social assistance : allowances to mothers of large families (£T.379,636) 
and to disabled soldiers (£T.30,900). 


* Incl. contributions refunded on withdrawal (£SA. 457,551). 
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Union oF SoutH AFRICA 


(see table, pp. 782-783) 


The social security schemes which come within the scope of the enquiry 
are as follows : 


(1) Compulsory unemployment insurance, which came into force on 
1 January 1947 and is administered by a special section of the Department 
of Labour under the direction of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sioner (Unemployment Insurance Fund). 


(2) Compulsory employment injury insurance, which came into force 
on 1 January 1943 and is administered by the State Accident Fund. 


Employees of the State and of the municipalities of Johannesburg, 
Pretoria, Durban and Pietermaritzburg are exempted from compulsory 
insurance, but are entitled to compensation from their employers. Mutual 
insurance companies operate in the mining and building industries: the 
Rand Mutual Assurance Company Limited for the mines, and the Federate 
Employers’ Mutual Assurance Company Limited in the building industry. 

The table gives figures only for the State Accident Fund. According 
to the statistics for the number and cost of industrial accidents reported in 
1946, 43 per cent. of the total cost was paid by the State Accident Fund 
and 57 per cent. by exempted employers and the two mutual insurance 
companies.? 

ompensation for silicosis in mines is dealt with by a special scheme under 
the Silicosis Act, 1946. The benefits provided by the Silicosis Board during 
the period 1 April 1948-31 March 1949 amounted to £SA. 1,316,371.? 


(3) Non-contributory old-age pensions administered by the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions in the Pensions Department, which is placed under the 
control of the Minister for Finance. In the case of natives, administration 
is by the Ministry of Native Affairs. 


(4) Non-contributory blind pensions, administered in the same way 
as old-age pensions but in co-operation with the Social Welfare Department. 


(5) Invalidity benefits, administered by the Social Welfare Department. 


(6) Maternity allowances under the Shops and Offices Act and the 
Factory, Machinery and Building Works Act. 


(7) Family allowances and allowances for children without relatives, 
administered by the Social Welfare Department. 


(8) Pension schemes for civil servants under the Government Service 
Pensions Act (No. 32 of 1936) and pension schemes for other public officials 
and employees. Benefits are provided by various pension or provident 
funds. Data for the following funds are included in the table: 

the Union Public Service Pension Fund ; the Union Widows’ Pension 
Fund ; the Joint Pre-Union Pension Fund ; the South African Constabulary 
Pension Fund ; the Government Employees’ Provident Fund ; the Univer- 
sity Teachers’ Provident Fund ; the Teacher’s Provident Fund ; the Widows’ 
Pension Fund (Cape); the Transvaal General Service Provident Fund ; 
the Natal Public Service Superannuation Fund. 


(9) Pension schemes for employees of the Railways and Harbours 
Administration ; non-contributory pensions under Act No. 26 of 1941 and 
pensions provided by the Railways and Harbours Superannuation Fund, 
the Railways and Harbours Pension Fund and the Cape Widows’ Pension 
Fund (Railways). 





1 Official Year Book of the Union of South Africa, 1948, p. 278. 


2 DEPARTMENT OF MINES : Annual Report for the Year ending 31 December 1949, 
pp. 11-12. 
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(10) Grants to hospitals and free medical services for the poor, 
administered by the Department of Health and by the province admini- 
strations. 


(11) Social assistance normally consists of rations and comes under the 
Social Welfare and Health Departments. The Social Welfare Department 
also subsidises day nurseries and soup kitchens for children under 6 years. 

Social assistance is also rovided by some local authorities, but 
the table only contains data for > i expenditure of the Union Govern- 
ment. 

(12) Invalidity and survivors’ pensions for war victims (“ war pen- 
sions ”) and pensions in the event of old age or premature invalidity for 
veterans in need (“ veterans’ pensions ”) come under the Pensions 
Department. Special assistance is also granted to veterans and their 
survivors. 


Unitep KInGpoM 


(see table, pp. 786-787.) 


The figures given in the table refer to the United Kingdom as a whole, 
that is, to Great Britain and Northern Ireland, although in most cases 
separate figures have been given for each. 


(1) The National Health Service is a central administration placed 
under the Ministry of Health (the Secretary of State in the case of Scotland 
and se Minister of Health and Local Government in the case of Northern 
Ireland). 

Practitioner services are administered by executive councils set up in 
the area of each local health authority, in which the local authority, the 
Minister (or Secretary of State) and local professional committees are 
represented. 

Regional hospital boards assisted by hospital management committees 
administer hospital and specialist services. The members are appointed 
by the Minister (or Secretary of State) after consulting the universities, 
professional organisations, local health authorities, etc. 

Elected local health authorities are responsible for certain miscellaneous 


services. 
Benefits in kind provided in Great Britain may be broken down as 





follows : 
£000,000 
Hospital, specialist and ancillary services ........+++-. 221.4 
General medical, dental, pharmaceutical and supplementary oph- 
ie OORVEEER. «6 6 ew 6s one milage s Bae 825 a 9 4.8 157.2 
Services provided by local authorities. ......-..++4.6-. 80.8 
Total . 409 .4 


These figures include administrative costs other than central office 
costs. 

The “ other expenses” indicated in respect of Great Britain include 
£7.3 million as compensation for loss of right to sell medical practices. 

The National Health Service receives a contribution of £40.8 million 
from National Insurance. This amount is deducted from disburse- 
ments as a transfer of funds, failing which it would be counted twice in the 
grand total. This contribution includes £39.9 million for Great Britain and 
an estimated £0.9 million for Northern Ireland. 


(2) National insurance is under the control of the Minister of National 
Insurance in Great Britain and the Minister of Labour and National Insurance 
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United Kingdom 


Finameial year : 1 April 1949-31 March 1950 
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RECEIPTS 
Contributions Special 5 Partici- 
ta tat ti 
Branch from allocated pattie a cae } 
insured from to social pation public 
persons | mployers | security authorities 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
National Health Service : 
eer — — oo 347.1 15.4 
2. Northern Ireland anit — a 8.3 0.3 
TR Re scion sit dvaleue —_ — — 355.4 15.7 
National Insurance : 
i, ee 237.4 193.4 — 147.5 — | 
4. Northern Ireland?....... 4.9 4.0 — 3.2 —_ 
5. Colliery Workers’ Supplementary 
CN a i a a aii temas 0.6 2.3 — — —_ 
eee gee Sew, OOK 242.9 199.7 — 150.7 — 
Less: transfer to National Health 
Eg: ape pg aol te oa ae pal = 
Corrected total for National Health 
Service and for National Insurance 242.9 199.7 aan 506.1 15.7 
Non-contributory old-age pensions : 
©, SD nna 0.14 iwi dle. 458 sig aint _— 27.0 — 
7. Northern Ireland*?....... on a o~— 1.9 nike 
Det O8 ie. wen eee ee oan 28.9 aoe 
Public employees (retired allowances 
and gratuities) - 
8. State (United Kingdom) ° — 6.35 a ne on 
9. Local authorities in Great Britain 8.9 15.45 pea ond a. 
10. Local authorities in Northern 
eee ks ee kde ke pe 0.35 ses 0.3 _ 
ED hic eae WR i ts 8.9 22.0 ae 0.3 — 
Family allowances : 
RE, GN 9 fo iS Sy Shes _ = ie 62.8 a 
12. Northern Ireland ....... sale a ae 2.8 —_ 
fr ar — diese om 65.6 _ 
Military pensions : 
13. War victims (United Kingdom) . — ae ae 87.7 — 
14. Armed forces—retired pay and 
gratuities other than war pen- 
eee. eee — _— — 34.7 — 
15. Royal Irish Constabulary pensions 
} (United Kingdom). ..... ame _ om 1.1 a 
ee es eres hae pai a — | aoe — 
National assistance : 
16. Great Britain, Central Government —_ a si 53.0 me 
17. Great Britain, local government — — a 0.8 7.2 
18. Northern Ireland, Central Govern- 
ee se are Py. _— — — 2.7 = 
19. Northern -Ireland, local govern- 
I oor hie, Pecat ech oh — —_ — — 0.4 
The WA o5-. 0 — — — 66.5 7.6 
SE ao 4 6 * @ a 251.8 221.7 — 780.9 23.3 








1 Incl. £23.7 million for staff pensions being paid or in course of acquisition, and £6.5 million in payments to 
* Central administration only. 


cover liabilities of voluntary hospitals transferred to Ministry of Health. 
* Estimate. 





* Industrial injuries: temporary incapacity benefit, £1.1 million ; invalidity and death, £0.1 million; 
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total, 4 
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LY 
‘£ 000,000) United Kingdom 
~- EXPENSES Difference 
} between 
Benefits or: 
=_s an 
— . Other Total — Other Total expenses 
capital receipts receipts in kind in cash expenses | °*P exp of — 
(7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) 
— 70.44 432.9 409.4 -— 2.4* 21.1 432.9 — 
ae 1.6 10.2 92 | — 0.2 0.8 10.2 | — 
— 72.0 443.1 418.6 — 2.6 21.9 443.1 — 
26.9 — 605.2 — 377.8 25.8 40.4 444.0 || +161.2 
0.6 — 12.7 — 9.6 0.5 0.9 110 | + 17 
— a... 2.9 — 1.24 0.1 — 13 | + 16 
27.5 -- 620.8 — 388.6 26.4 41.3 456.3 || +164.5 
— 40.8 40.8 “= _- — 40.8 40.8 — 
27.5 31.2 | 1,023.1 418.6 388.6 29.0 22.4 858.6 || +1645 
— ~- 27.0 —_ 26.7 0.3 oe 27.0 —- 
— — 1.9 — 19 | — — _ 1.9 — 
— _- 28.9 — 28.6 0.3 _ 28.9 -- 
| * — 6.3 — 6.2 0.1 — 6.3 — 
7.1 — 31.4 — 11.9 0.3 13.0 25.2 | + 6.2 
— 0.2 0.8 _— 0.6 —_— 0.2 0.8 — 
7.1 0.2 38.5 _— 18.7 0.4 13.2 82.3 | + 6.2 
_ — 62.8 — 60.9 1.9 —_ 62.8 — 
- -- 28 || — 2.7 O01 | — 28] — 
—_ — 65.6 _ 63.6 2.0 — 65.6 —- 
ce | a 
—_ 0.5 88.2 3.6 80.8 ® 3.8 — 88.2 — 
—_ _ 34.7 —_ 33.2 1.5 - 34.7 — 
—_ _— 1.1 — 1.1 _ — 1.1 — 
— 0.5 124.0 3.6 115.1 5.3 124.0 — 
_ — 53.0 _ 49.5 3.5 — 53.0 — 
— — 8.0 6.2 — 1.8 — 8.0 — 
— _ 2.7 _ 2.5 0.2 — 2.7 — 
ee ee 0.4 0.3 — a i ay “i 
— — 64.1 6.5 52.0 5.6 — 64.1 — 
34.6 31.9 | 1,344.2 428.7 666.6 42.6 35.6 | 1,173.5 || 4170.7 









































total, £1.2 million. 


* Incl. £5 million paid to beneficiaries residing outside the United Kingdom. 


§ Entered in budgets of the State and other public authorities but paid by them as employers. 
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United States Financial year : 1 July 1948-30 June 1949/3000. 
RECEIPTS 
Contributions Special P Partici- 
ta tat ti 
Soaneh from FP mem omit aan I o~: 
insured from to social pation public = 
persons | &™ployers | security authorities ae 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Social insurance : 
1. Temporary | insurance 
(states) . : 68.0? — 3 — — — | 
2. Unemployment ea 10.6 | 1,201.2 — 8.1 — 16 
3. Railroad unemployment. and tem- 
porary disability insurance -= 0.1° — — — 2 
4. Old-age and survivors ; 845.1 845.1 — 3.3 — 23 
5. Railroad retirement 281.9 281.9 — 24.3 — | 5 
Total 1-5. . 1,205.6 | 2,328.3 — 35.7 _ | 46 
Less administrative expenses of em- 
ployment service yo 9 4 — 56.0 — — -- | - 
Corrected total 1,205.6 | 2,272.3 — 35.7 -- | 46 
6. Workmen’s compensation ® — 540.2 ® — 151° -- _ 
| 
Public employees’ retirement program- | 
: - Civil service retirement . 332.3 229.7 3.4 —- | 42 
8. Other contributory retirement pro- 
mmes 3% 5.9 9.6 — a — ' 
9. Other non- contributory retirement 
Ds + « «6 s ~ @ ¢ — 13.3 — _— -— _ 
10. State and local retirement eet 
grammes ..... : 310.0 380.0 — = — oni 
11. Military pensions — 266.4 — — — = 
12. Public health services . — — — 111.7 39.7 ~ 
13. State and local government hospitals -- — — — 986.0 ||| — 
4) 
14. Rehabilitation . — _ = 19.4 7.6 _ 
15. Public assistance . = - = 949.4 | 1,170.09) |) = — 
16. War victims and veterans . — “= -- — 3,496.5 | — 
Grand total . 1,853.8 | 3,711.5 —_ 1,121.1 5,699.8 59 
+ In some states and localities the figures relate to a financial period ending on a different date in 1949. ® Excl. | o the F 
contributions paid under the California and New Jersey private plans. For New Jersey, contributions are given for |the figur 
a period of 13 months Ai June 1948 to 30 June 1949) and also include the part payable by the employer (0.25 per cent. Hata avs 
of ceiling wage). * New Jersey employers’ contributions are included in column (2). * Incl. administrative fonnel sc 
expenses of the employment service, estimated at $56 million. * Asa result of legislative and accounting provisions, the adm 
the difference between receipts and expenditure i is not necessarily the same as the results of the financial operations of }* Admit 
the State Unemployment Trust account. * Contributions actually paid during financial year only. The total Kecurity 
contributions in respect of the financial year were $24.3 million but nearly all were paid before 1 July 1948. 7 Of N.B 
which the greater part represents contributions received by the financial authorities before 1 July 1948 and transferred figure gi 
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($000,000) United States 
EXPENSES Difference 
between 
Benefits —_ 
— 4 Other Total —_ Other Total na 
capital receipts receipts in kind in cash expenses expenses expenses jjof financial 
year 
(7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) 
2.6 — 70.6 oo 49.1 2.7 —- 61.7 |+ 18.9 
160.0 — 1,379.9 - 1,200.3 147.44 = 1,347.7 || + 32.25 
| 20.1 —— 20.2 = 76.6 5.8 -- 82.4 || — 62.2 
| 230.2 — 1,923.8 — 607.0 53.5 “= 660.5 ||+1,263.3 
| 50.9 38.47 677.4 = 278.2 4.3 —- 282.5 || + 394.9 
| 463.8 38.4 | 4,071.9 —_ 2,211.2 | 213.7 ns 2,424.8 |-+1,647.1 | 
| 
| — — 56.0 -- —_ 56.0 — 56.0 — 
| 463.8 38.4 | 4,015.9 —_ 2,211.2 157.7 a 2,368.8 ||4+-1,647.1 
—l —_ 541.7 174.9 365.3 1.52 — 541.7 — 
| 123.5 — 688.9 — 222.5 3.4 — 225.9 || + 463.0 
| 3.5 we 19.0 _ 4.1 0.2 ue 43 }+ 14.7 
| im pe 13.3 “i 13.3 Sent Ym 13.3 in 
—Hu — 690.0 — 313.0 7.5 — 320.5 || + 369.5 
— — 266.4 —- 266.4 —u — 266.4 — 
| a ab: 151.4 144.2 va 2.24) 146.4 |}+ 5.0 
a — 986.0 986.0 _ — — 986.0 — 
— _ 27.0 6.2 18.0 1.6 — 258 i+ 1.2 
— — 2,119.4 —- 1,950.4 136.1 — 2,086.5 || + 32.9 
-- — 3,496.5 555.2 2,770.5 170.8 oar 3,496.5 — 
590.8 38.4 | 13,015.5 1,866.5 | 8,134.7 481.0 ne 10,482.1 ||+-2,533.4 



































o the Fund during the financial year. 

he figure given is equal to total benefits. 
ata available. 12 Expenditure of the Federal administration only. 
onnel scheme are those for financial year ending 28 February 1949. 


* Figures relate to 1948. 


* Total contributions figure not available ; 
2° Administrative expenses paid for out of Federal budget. 
18 Figures for the Federal Reserve per- 
44 Figure for Federal administrative expenses ; 


a1 No 


he administrative costs payable by the states and local authorities are included in the figure given for benefits. 
* Administrative expenses are included in the figure given for benefits. 
ecurity Administration only. 

N.B. As figures are taken to nearest million dollars, the sums and differences may not tally as regards the last 


gure given. 


4¢ Expenditure notified to the Social 
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in Northern Ireland. National insurance expenditure may be broken down 


as follows (in millions of pounds) : 
Great Britain Northern Ireland 


Retirement pensions .... . 248.9 5.0 
Widows’ pensions ..... . 21.3 0.5 
Guardians’ allowances ... . 0.7 ’ 

Unemployment benefit. . .. 19.2 °F 
Sickness benefit ....... 65.5 2.0 
Maternity benefit ...... 8.5 0.2 
Industrial injury benefit... 12.1 0.2 
a ee ee ae 1.6 — 


=) 
a 


lL .8 9.6 


(3) Retirement schemes for State and local authority employees are 
administered separately from national insurance. The “ other expenses ” 
indicated in respect of Great Britain include transfer values for staff of 
hospitals now taken over by the State and of gas and electricity undertakings 
now nationalised. The heading “public employees” does not cover those 
employed before retirement in service departments. 

(4) Family allowances are administered under the Ministry of National 
Insurance in Great Britain and the Ministry of Labour and National Insur- 
ance in Northern Ireland. 

(5) The heading “military pensions” includes pensions and other 
benefits granted to war victims, as well as armed forces’ retired pay, pen- 
sions and gratuities (other than war pensions) and Royal Irish Constabulary 
pensions. Armed forces’ retired pay, pensions and gratuities include retired 
pay (officers), pensions (other ranks) and gratuities for service, disability 
pensions in respect of peacetime service, widows’ pensions and _—_ 
where death has occurred in the course of peacetime service. They also 
cover superannuation to civil servants previously employed in service 
departments. 

(6) National assistance is administered by the National Assistance 
Board. In order to determine the extent of participation of local authorities, 
receipts from beneficiaries were deducted from the estimated gross expendi- 
ture. It is not usually possible to determine the amount of administrative 
expenditure incurred by local authorities in respect of national assistance, 
since such expenses are not usually distinguished from other administrative 
costs. 





UNITED STATES 
(see table, pp. 788-789) ' 


The social security schemes which come within the scope of the enquiry 
are as follows : 


(1) State temporary disability insurance. Such schemes existed in 1949 
in three states : California, New Jersey and Rhode Island. In the State of 
New York the Act of 13 April 1949 came into force in July 1950. Daily 
allowances in case of disability are provided whenever disability does not 
result from an occupational hazard. Rhode Island also provides maternity 
benefits and California grants certain hospital benefits. In Rhode Island 
affiliation to the state fund is compulsory. In the other states the employer 
may adhere to the state fund or may become affiliated to the stade fund, or 
contract insurance with a private company, or can set up a fund of his own 
within the undertaking. 

(2) Unemployment insurance, which is covered by individual state 
schemes within the framework of a joint federal and state programme. 

(3) Railroad unemployment and temporary disability (including mater- 
nity) insurance, which is administered by the Railroad Retirement Board. 
Under the legislative amendments adopted in 1948, contributions vary 
between 0.5 and 3.0 per cent. of wages and are chargeable to the employer ; 
the rate each year is calculated on the results of the previous year. From 
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January 1948 the rate was fixed at 0.5 per cent. but contributions due for 
the first quarter of 1948 were collected at the old rate of 3 per cent. Surpluses 
were not paid back but treated as advances on contributions due for later 
quarters. Accordingly total contributions due for the period 1 July 1948 
to 30 June 1949 ($24,334,000) were almost fully paid up before 1 July 1948. 

(4) Old-age and survivors’ insurance administered by the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance of the Social Security Administration. 

(5) An invalidity, old-age and survivors’ insurance scheme for railway 
employees administered by the Railway Retirement Board. 

(6) Compensation for employment injuries is governed by state legisla- 
tion ; there is a federal scheme for federal employees. Most states require 
only insurance with a private company or allow self-insurance by the 
employer ; several states have state funds. Federal schemes are administered 
by the Federal Security Agency through the Bureau of Employees’ Com- 
pensation. In 1948, 62.4 per cent. of all benefits were paid by private 
insurance carriers, 2.7 per cent. by state funds and 14.9 per cent. by self- 
insured employers.! ull statistical data are not available. The total 
“ premiums ” paid in 1948 are estimated at $1,014-1,018 million, including 
$750.5 million to private insurance companies.” 

(7) Public employees’ retirement schemes were included in federal and 
other local authority programmes. These include schemes administered by 
the Civil Service Commission under the following Acts: Civil Service 
Retirement Act, Canal Zone Retirement Act, Alaska Railroad Retirement 
Act, Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act—the latter dealing with 
non-contributory pensions. Other federal contributory schemes cover 
personnel employed by the Federal Reserve, the Foreign Service and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Federal non-contributory schemes cover 
personnel employed by the Coast Guard Service, the Lighthouse Service, 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the public health service, federal judges and 
regular army personnel. 

(8) The Public Health Service, which is a charge on the federal budget, 
covers hospitalisation and certain other medical treatment for seamen, 
coast rere personnel, dependants of permanent army personnel and 
medical treatment for federal employees who have accidents during work. 
The federal budget also pays for the upkeep of hospitals for Indians. 

Medical treatment for crippled children, and tuberculosis and venereal 
disease control, are charges on the federal and state budgets. 

The upkeep of public hospitals is a charge on state or Toon authorities. 

(9) Vocational rehabilitation and training is administered in co-operation 
with the states by the Vocational Rehabilitation Bureau of the Federal 
Security Agency. 

(10) Expenditures on non-contributory old-age and blind pensions and 
children’s allowances for families of small means are shared between the 
federal budget, the states and the local authorities. 


(11) Social assistance is a charge on the states or local authorities. 


(12) Veterans’ grants are a charge on the federal budget. Expenditure 
relating to grants which come within the scope of the enquiry may be 
broken down as follows : 


($000,000) 
Biotienl aupe ..wins 394m YTFAD. . 555.2 
Readjustment allowances. ........ 509.6 
Compensation and pensions ....... 2,154.5 
.. ¥ . | eet 12.7 
Vocational rehabilitation and training . . . 73.3 
Housing for legic veterans ..... 15.4 
Automobiles isabled veterans ... . 4.9 








1 Social Security Bulletin, July 1950, p. 9. 
2 Ibid., p. 7. 











STATISTICS 


The periodical statistics of labour conditions in different countries 
are at present published in the Review as follows: 


Monthly : Unemployment and employment ; consumer price indices. 
Two-monthly : January, March, etc. : Wages and hours of work, general 
level ; 
February, April, etc. : Wages and hours of work in manu- 
facturing. 


Unemployment and Employment 


The tables show— 


I. Number of wnemployed or applicants for work. 
II. Indices of the general level of employment. 


III. (a) Indices of the level of employment in manufacturing. 
(6) Indices of total hours worked in manufacturing employment. 


Changes in the Tables 


Table I. Switzerland, The series of percentages of insured unemployed 
has been discontinued because since January 1952 the figures obtained 
from unemployment insurance no longer allow percentages of unemploy- 
ment to be computed. 


Consumer Price Indices 


The table presents general consumer price indices usually covering the 
main groups of expenditure (food, fuel and light, clothing, rent, and mis- 
cellaneous) ; and also the corresponding indices for the food group only. 


Changes in the Table 


Cuba and Poland. The series have been discontinued owing to lack of 
current information. 


British West Indies. The series for Barbados (all groups), which was 
discontinued owing to lack of current data, has been reintroduced. 

A new series (January 1952 = 100) has been introduced for Trinidad. 
This is based on a budgetary survey conducted during a six months’ period 
commencing in December 1950, which covered 435 families with family 
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incomes of under $140 a month. The weighting used is as follows : food, 
510; drinks and tobacco, 93 ; living accommodation, 81 ; fuel and light, 37 ; 
household supplies and durable goods, 57; clothing, 130 ; services, 55 ; drugs, 
toilet accessories and miscellaneous, 37 ; total all groups, 1,000. Prices for 
most items are collected on the Thursday and Friday falling nearest to the 
middle of each month, from retail stores or public markets in 11 centres 
distributed throughout the colony. 


Israel. A new series (September 1951 = 100) has been introduced. This 
is based on family budget enquiries conducted among 1,000 families in 
August 1950 and March 1951, and reflects the changes in the retail prices 
of the commodities and services consumed by a wage-earning Jewish family. 
The weighting used is as follows : food, 410; clothing, 130; rent and elec- 
tricity, 76 ; furniture and household utensils, 73 ; fees, 65; education and 
culture, 40; miscellaneous, 206 ; total all groups, 1,000. 

The basis for the food prices was the average of the prices over a whole 
year (June 1950—May 1951), whereas for the items other than food the 
prices during the two months of the enquiry (August 1950 and March 1951) 
were used. In order to maintain a certain continuity in the series the figures 
were adjusted to September 1951. During the period December 1950- 
September 1951 an interim index was calculated, based on the family budget 
enquiry in August 1950; this index gave a figure for all groups of 337 in 
December 1950 and 380 in September 1951. 


Wages 


The table in this issue shows wages in manufacturing, giving earnings 
per hour, day, week or month. 


Changes in the Table 


Bulgaria. The series of average earnings per day in manufacturing 
industries in Bulgaria has been discontinued owing to lack of current data. 
The latest available figures were published in the April 1952 and preceding 
issues of the Review. 


Switzerland. The series of earnings per hour in manufacturing indus- 
tries (October enquiry) has been replaced by a series of wage rates per 
hour in manufacturing industries (including building). These figures are 
based on a periodic survey which, as of December 1951, covered 3,615 
establishments employing 250,670 wage earners. 


Hours of Work 


The table in this issue shows hours of work per week in manufacturing. 


Changes in the Table 


Ozechoslovakia. The series of average hours worked per week in manu- 
facturing industries (including mining) in Czechoslovakia has been discon- 
tinued owing to lack of current data. The latest available figures were 
published in the April 1952 and preceding issues of the Review. 
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SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 


= inapplicable or figures not available. 
not yet received. 

provisional. 

nil or negligible. 

revised since previous issue. 
represented by a few branches only. 
relates to men only (wages tables). 


placed between two figures in a column indicates that the figures 
above and below it are not strictly comparable or that a new series 
begins below the line (see footnotes). 


Bold type: index number (100) in base year. 
Italics : index numbers based on another year than 1948. 


| « 
Huo 


i Wl 


° 
I 


A line 





The countries are arranged by continents in the alphabetical order of their English 
names. 


Note : Figures for the separate industries, etc., covered by these series are given 
in tables 7, 8, 11, 14 and 18 of the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1949-50 ; index 
numbers of the groups fuel and light, clothing, and rent, covered by the consumer 
prices indices, are given in table 23 B. 

Further information on the scope and significance of these statistics is given in 
each January issue of the Review (see Vol. LXV, No. 1, January 1952, pp. 106-16). 
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1 Official estimate. 


4 Daily average during the month. 


Mar.-Dec. 


Incl. claimants for supplementary benefits. 
® June-Dec. 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
AFRICA AMERICA 
Date Southern Union of 
= Rhodesia South Africa Canada 
V(B) Vv (B) I Il 
% % 
1937 ° 4510 406 000 1 9.11 ° . 
1946 ° 5 390 143 000 3.0 96 760 4.5 
1947 253 10 266 98 000 2.0 68 254 3.0 
1948 280 12173 103 000 2.1 88 909 3.6 
1949 245 15 138 137 000 2.7 135 624 5.4 
1950 244 16 282 168 000 3.3 162 176 6.0 
1951 192 10 190 108 750 2.1 147 536 4.8 
1951: Apr. 205 10 839 ° . 136 848 4.6 
May 196 10 619 ° . 88 900 3.0 
June 195 10 065 85 000 1.6 86 523 2.8 
July 226 9 445 ° . 2.7 
Aug. 201 9 093 78 000 1.4 80 871 2.6 
Sep. 177 9 368 ° ° 83 140 2.7 
Oct. 167 9 253 . ° 99 797 3.2 
Nov. 125 9 740 100 000 1.9 153 651 4.8 
Dec. 120 10 137 ° ° 238 9502; 7.82 
1952: Jan. 143 10 734 ° . 287 8112) 10.02 
Feb. 137 10 952 ° . 316 4002 tbe 
Mar. bee 11875 ° ° 320 3002 
Apr. ove ose . eee 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) ° ° 5 284 (1951) 8 051 (VI-1951) 
America (concl.) | ASIA 
Date United States Chile | Puerto Rico made” Ceylon India Israel 4 
I v (B) I | via) | V(A) | via) | VQ) 
% % 
1937 7 700 000 1| 14.31) 2 315 ° F ° ° - ‘ 
1946 2 270 000 8.9 | 3 433 80 0005 12.0 ° 29 182 1 870 
1947 2 142 000 8.6 | 3 700 76 000 | 11.0 || 3 116%| 32 995 . 2772 
1948 2 064 000 8.4 | 3 203 71 000 | 10.3 || 2614 | 58513) 224900; 138207 
1949 3 395 000 5.5 | 3 445 79 000 | 11.3 844 | 68 358| 293043 6351 
1950 3 142 000 5.0 | 2937 | 114000 | 14.8 || 13831 | 68 471| 3143836) 5908 
1951 1 879 000 3.0 | 2562 ee yam eet 56 845 | 338 402 +4 
1951: Apr. 1 744 000 2.8 | 2761 95 000 | 12.1 || 2654 | 58 534/ 331372) 5053 
May 1 609 000 2.6 | 2 624 94 000 | 12.1 || 2729 | 56016) 328 837 6073 
June 1 980 000 8.1 | 2644 | 103 000 | 13.1|| 2769 | 54999)| 330369) 5765 
July 1 856 000 2.9 | 2484 oo --- || 2695 |54510) 343 730/| 5 597 
Aug. 1 578 000 2.5 | 2417 ‘ ° 2771 | 54458); 358814; 5615 
Sep. 1 606 000 2.5 | 2450 ma pl 2662 | 53 621) 354136 | 5 384 
Oct. 1 616 000 2.5 | 2556 * on 2599 |53858/ 331192 | 6037 
Nov. 1 828 000 2.9 | 2 463 ewe oe oe 54 229 | 327 660 | 7 369 
Dec 1 674 000 2.7|2711 one ée 52 707" 328 719 eae 
1952: Jan. 2 054 000 3.3 | 3 698 53 982 | 321 656 _ 
Feb. 2 086 000 3.4 “ie Se 325 626 n 
Mar. 1 804 000 2.9 . 341 420 
Apr. 1 612 000 2.6 an 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 62 867 (1951) . 770 (1950) ° : e ° 
I. Labour force sample ay We Employment office statistics. 
II. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. V ‘S Applicants for work registered. 
III. Unemployment relief statistics. V(B) Unemployed registered. 
IV. Trade on returns. 


% Rangoon. 
7 Jan.-Mar., July-Dec. 































































































TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 
Asta (conel.) Europe 
Date Japan Pakistan Austria Belgium 
I V (A) Vv (B)? II 
% % % 
1937 295 4432 | 3.72 ° 320 961 ° 125 9293] 13.8 
1946 1590 3184 | 5.44 ° 74 105 . 67 292 4.5 
1947 870 0005 | 1.18 ° 31 737 1.7 67 560 3.5 
1948 242 000 0.7 77 983 43 409 2.3 129 203 6.4 
1949 378 000 1.0 70 996 91 238 4.6 234 896 11.7 
1950 436 000 1.2 96 439 124 850 6.2 223 537 10.9 
1951 386 000 1.1 103 913 116 243 5.7 205 964 * iia 
1951: Apr. 390 000 1.1 93 988 117 759 5.8 187 052 8.9" 
May 350 000 0.9 97 210 96 837 48 182 430 8.7 * 
June 340 000 0.9 96 251 79 613 3.9 190 698 9.1 * 
July 390 000 1.0 100 180 73 114 3.6 200 189 9.6° 
Aug. 350 000 0.9 113 690 69 392 3.4 199 190 9.57 
Sep. 310 000 0.8 116 008 66 970 3.3 193 528 9.2* 
Oct. 470 000 1.2 114 847 70 743 3.4 197 135 9.4° 
Nov. 460 000 1.2 118 638 91 677 4.4 213 245 10.2 * 
Dec. 420 000 1.2 116 486 151 031 7.4 278 105 10.3 * 
1952: Jan. 113 887 || 196 375 9.7 304 579 14.5 °* 
Feb. 110 935 214 114 10.6 307 341 14.7 * 
Mar. 114 188 189 052 in ie we 
Apr. eee ove 
Persons cov. e - = 
(thousands) 86600 (1951) 2039 (1951) | 2095 (VI-1951) 
Europe (cont.) 
Date Denmark Finland France Germany (Fed. Rep.) 
6 Vv (B) III | WV (A) Vv (B)? 
% % 
1937 95630 | 21.7 36958 | 354554 379 994 ° . 
1946 51 636 8.9 892 15 663 56 633 ° ° 
1947 51 998 8.9 oo 7 389 45 777 595 242 9 ° 
1948 51 644 8.7 3 473 16 737 77 803 603 858 4.3 
1949 59 041 9.6 25 683 39 748 131 062 1 262 997 8.5 
1950 54 829 8.7 19 194 52 355 152 891 1585 246 | 10.2 
1951 63 024 9.7 5 622 40 297 120 128 1 432 323 9.0 
1951: Apr. 42 609 6.6| 10454 50 134 140 387 1 446 171 . 
May 29 962 4.6 83 373 45 215 122 956 1 386 917 : 
June 26 017 4.0 -- 38 813 104 593 1 325 747 8.3 
July 35 936 5.5 — 32 989 90 802 1 292 058 . 
Aug. 88 569 5.9 — 31 140 90 675 1 259 311 . 
Sep. 38 593 6.0 45 28 577 93 158 1 234 979 7.7 
Oct. 44 357 6.8 174 27 341 101 768 1 213 936 : 
Nov. 75049 | 11.5 1 392 30 250 112 400 1 306 596 . 
Dec. 137 302 | 21.0 3 580 33 038 116 416 1653553 | 10.2 
1952: Jan. 132 113 | 20.2 7 981 87 875 132 033 1 825 407 ° 
Feb. 104 522* | 16.0; 10368 41 158 140 076 1 892 884 ° 
Mar. 106 502* | 16.3*| 12 224 41 635 135 140 1 579 646 9.8 
Apr. eee sal mA 39 456 127 395 1 441 597 : 
Persons cov. ‘ 
(thousands) 634 (1950) ° ° 15 989 (1951) 





























For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 795. 


1 Prior to 1947, applicants for work registered. 
unemployment insurance statistics. 
returns of unemployed members. 
persons available for work under Order No. 
actually seeking work or not. 


8 Applicants for work registered. 





“Census of 26 Apr. 
? Figures pose to Sep. 1948 included all unemployed 
of the Allied Control Authority, whether 


5 Oct. 


2 Official estimate. 


3 Voluntary 
® Trade union fund 


* Mar.-Dec. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 










































































Europe (cont.) 
Date Ireland Italy Luxembourg | Netherlands 
II Vv (A) Vv (B) III Vv (B) 
% 
1937 ° ° 81 760 874 000 18 368 904 
1946 35 067 10.6 59 726 1 324 000 21 88 742 
1947 83 266 9.3 55 623 1 620 000 50 45 889 
1948 35 129 9.4 61 203 1 791 800 1 17 42 422 
1949 34 906 9.0 60 606 1 672 708 20 62 335 
1950 80 347 7.6 53 415 1 614 940 38 79 071 
1951 30 406 7.3 50 453 1 721 087 aa 92 778 
1951: Apr. 32 270 7.7 58 000 1 676 339 25 81 450 
May 29 274 7.0 50 738 1 707 876 21 69 103 
June 25 510 6.1 37 286 1 696 076 13 60 980 
July 25 174 6.0 36 355 1 679 910 men 67 585 
Aug 25 831 6.2 37 192 1 670 220 eit 78 714 
Sep. 26 045 6.2 38 606 1 667 644 ae 78 529 
t 28 170 6.7 41 296 1 694 143 ven 93 252 
Nov. 84 312 8.2 58 821 1 753 251 a 121 140 
Dec, 33 030 7.9 59 459 1 871 100 eae 153 809 
1952: Jan. 42 966 10.1 73 037 2 015 543 = 172 837 
Feb 43 821 10.3 74 845 pe on 172 716 
Mar 42 935 10.1 70 093 aes 
Apr. 43 682 10.3 70 275 
Persons cov. r 
(thousands) 426 (X-1951) . « ° 
Europe (cont.) 
Date Norway | Portugal Saar Spain Sweden 
Vv (B) | V(B) 2 V(B) | IV 
% % & 
1937 29 881 3 ° 17 158 ¢ e ° ° 67351 | 10.8 
1946 12 2465) 2.0 5 2 387 ° ° 178 165 27554¢| 38.26 
1947 85145/ 125 1799 ‘ ‘ 138 771 24446 | 28 
1948 9 026 1.3 1 494 6 6407) 2.57 7 020 25747 | 28 
1949 7715 1.0 1 586 6070 | 2.2 160 056 26 116 2.7 
1950 8 972 re 2 142 6343 | 2.2 166 182 22124 | 22 
1951 11 140 2 325 ie % 144 238 18238 | 1.8 
1951: Apr. 17 034 ose 2 229 4587:| 1.6 160 272 17512 | 1.7 
May 6 386 sie 2 294 4239 | 14 154 220 11 810 1.1 
June 3515 an 2 296 3707 | 1.3 134 935 11894 | 1.1 
July 2478 odie 2 356 3899 | 1.3 126 797 14740 | 14 
Aug. 3 482 eT 2 323 4113 | 1.4 128 949 11 934 1.1 
Sep. 4617 o> 2 346 3883 | 1.3 126 306 9 650 0.9 
Oct. 6 313 obs 2 388 3875 | 1.3 125 109 9670 | 09 
Nov. 10 099 ae 2 420 3761 | 1.3 126 058 13 453 1.4 
Dec, 15 046 oae 2 482 ide ane 116 943 87090 | 38 
1952: Jan. 17 756 wi ene nine = 116467 | 24582 2.6 
Feb. 17 016 260 abe ene = sian 25 065 * 2.4 * 
Mar. 17 434 oa om ee & ja wil 
} 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) ° ° 282 (1950) ° | 1 020 (1951) 























For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 795. 


1 Jan.-June. 2 Labour registration statistics. 3 Agente for work registered. 
4 Dec. 5 Excl. Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms. ® Since 1 incl. 
agricultural workers. 7 June-Dec. 











STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concl. ) 






























































TABLE I. 
Europe (concl.) 
Date Switzerland United Kingdom 
Vv (B)? Vv (B) 2 | Vv (B)# 
% % 
1937 57 949 1 324 027 8.5 eer | 063 1.5 
1946 4 262 390 106 2.5 4 058 3 i 
1947 8 4738 842 295 3 2.0 156 028 3 1.0 
1948 2971 ‘ 1.5 8 555 4 — 
1949 8 059 828 426 1.6 9571 on 
1950 9 599 832 057 1.6 9 036 _- 
1951 3 798 264 103 1.2 17 258 _ 
1951: Apr. 1 800 273 486 1.3 7 123 a 
May 1501 233 451 1.1 7 237 — 
June 1191 206 686 1.0 7 838 —_ 
July 1 159 198 268 0.9 11 473 0.1 
Aug. 237 215 852 1.0 11 850 0.1 
Sep. 1 384 226 651 1.1 13 998 — 
Oct. 1 841 257 947 1.2 31 900 0.2 
Nov. 8 301 283 120 1.3 39 839 0.2 
Dec. 7 488 294 084 1.4 48 609 0.2 
1952: Jan 15 643 354 837 1.7 71 069 0.3 
Feb. 12 536 370 821 1.7 75 813 0.4 
Mar. 3 828 364 118 1.7 115 686 0.5 
Apr. 2574 eos ee dee ee 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 21216 (VI-1951) 
OCEANIA 
Date Australia Hawaii New Zealand 
IV 5 1¢ lll (B) 
% % 
1937 9.3 r ‘ ‘ ‘ 
1946 1.4 7 603 2 133 1.1 172 386 
1947 1.2 6 684 2 953 1.6 47 92 
1948 0.9 2 629 8 741 4.5 383 67 
1949 1.9 10 331 12.9 48 92 
1950 0.8 1 281 22 763 11.8 21 87 
1951 0.7 791 10 340 5.3 14 38 
1951: Apr. : 670 10 769 5.6 10 29 
ay 0.8 671 11 142 5.8 21 74 
June ‘ 604 12 789 6.5 27 60 
July ° 630 9 998 5.0 16 39 
Aug. 0.6 367 8 816 4.3 20 39 
Sep. ‘ 505 8 428 4.3 16 68 
Oct. . 392 7 750 4.0 12 54 
Nov 0.7 719 8 000 4.2 13 25 
Dec . 2 067 7 070 3.7 14 29 
1952: Jan. 2 635 7 800 4.1 10 36 
Feb. 2 852 7 800 4.1 5 29 
Mar. ia 7 500 3.9 7 28 
Apr. eee ees eee 
Persons cov. 861 
(thousands) || (1951) 184 (XII-1951) . 


























For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p, 795. 


1 Wholly unemployed. 
as unsuitable for ordinary employment. 


a Temporarily, unemployed. * Excl. persons classified 
4 July-Dec. Until June 1948 the statistics 


referred to persons insured under the Unemployment Insurance Acts. With the intro- 
duction in July 1948 of the National Insurance Acts, the coverage of the series has been 
extended to include all registered unemployed, with the exception of registered severely 
disabled persons unlikely to obtain work other than under special conditions, and the 
percentages are based on total employees Ee ed 15 years and over insured under "the Acts. 


Unemployment benefit statistics. 
7 Persons in receipt of unemployment benefit. 


or 1946 and 1947, annual estimates (June). 














TABLE I. 





STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 





Indices of numbers employed 
















































































I AFRICA AMERICA 
|| Union of South Africa celia United States 
Date || Europeans | Total = B.LS.1 B.C. = 
| IV (A/B) IV (A) IV (A/B) I 
i M.I.T. * M.1.T.C. 3 | A.M.I.T.C. M.I.T.C. A.M.L.T.C. 
I Ws. —“Wss. a WSs. i 
1937 77.3 77.8 60.7 ° 69.5 78.05 
1946 94.1 96.8 ° 95.3 93.7 93.0 
1947 96.8 98.7 95.9 98.6 98.1 97.7 
1948 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1949 102.9 104.3 100.3 102.0 97.3 98.9 
1950 103.8 106.3 101.8 101.9 99.8 101.0 
1951 104.8 109.1 109.2 106.1 105.0 102.7 
1951: aps. 104.9 109.0 105.0 ° 104.1 101.1 
ay 105.0 109.9 106.4 ° 104.6 103.1 
June 104.8 110.2 109.3 107.5 105.3 104.1 
July 104.8 110.1 111.3 ° 105.0 105.3 
Aug. 104.8 110.5 111.7 109.5 105.7 105.5 
Sep. 104.8 110.2 112.4 ° 106.2 103.7 
Oct. 104.8 109.9 113.0 ° 106.1 104.1 
Nov. 104.8 110.2 113.0 104.7 106.0 103.3 
Dec. 104.9 109.1 113.1 ‘ 107.8 102.8 
1952: Jan. 105.4 108.7 109.7 ° 103.9 * 100.6 
Feb. ae ‘od 107.8 ° 103.8 * 100.6 
Mar. ess 107.8 * os 103.8 * 100.6 
Apr. “ , i 101.3 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) ® 253 950 4879 44 201 59 378 
— | Asia EvuROPE 
Date uerto Rico] Japan Austria Belgium 7 France 
. om I ll Il IV (A) 
A.M.I.T.C. || A.M.I.T.C. | M.I.T.C. A.M.LT.C M.1.T.C. M.1.T.C 
‘4 i ‘4 | W.S. ws w.s. w.s 
1937 : . ° 73.2 ‘ 92.8 
1946 95.4 8 ° ° 91.5 76.8 ° 92.1 
1947 99.7 100.2 1° 97.4 10 98.5 97.2 97.4 
1948 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1949 101.5 104.2 99.0 100.4 94.9 101.7 
1950 107.0 103.3 102.3 100.5 96.8 102.1 
1951 con 104.7 112.2 102.5 bee 104.7 
1951: Apr. 112.5 103.3 112.7 101.6 103.8 
May 111.9 106.9 110.1 103.1 ° 
June 111.9 109.1 109.4 104.3 : 
July eee 108.5 110.5 105.1 105.0 
Aug. . 106.7 113.5 105.8 : 
Sep. 106.2 113.6 105.9 . 
Oct. 110.0 112.9 106.0 105.9 
Nov. 107.9 112.5 105.0 ° 
Dec. 103.9 116.6 101.0 ° 
1952: Jan. 97.9 ° 105.5 
Feb. 96.7 ° ° 
Mar. pes ° ° 
Apr. ° - 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 614 34 596 11 750 1 876 1 702 7 534 
































I. Labour force sample surveys. 


accidents, etc.). 
IV (A): all establishments of a 
ments ; IV (A/B) : type B series (for the recent 
M. ener gee oy 


Mining. 1. 
aried employees. 


Cc. Commerce. 


III. Labour registration statistics. 


Wage-earners. 


1 Bureau of Leber Statistics. 





10 Oct. 


ures: first of the month. 
estimations. 
7 Annual figures: 
railways. 


¢F 


une. 


II. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, 
IV. Statistics of establishments. 
ven agen s IV (B): representative sample of establish- 


2 Bureau of the Census. 


4 Incl. all categories of workers in the labour force. 
re for —_— covered relates to 1948 unless otherwise sseciiok 
8 Mar. ® Excl. temporary workers of the national and local 


_- od) linked to atype A series. A. Agriculture. 
dustries and construction). T. Transport. 
8% Incl. logging. Monthl oy. a 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 
Indices of numbers employed 













































































Europe (cont.) 
(Fal Re.) Ireland — Netherlands | Norway Saar 
Date IV (A) II IV (A) II II? Ill 
M.1.T.C. A.M.1.T.C. | M.I.T.C. ® M.I.T.C. 8 M.1.T.C, 
W.S. W.S. Ww. W.S. W.S. W.S. 
1937 ° 87.0 98.5 67.8 ° 
1946 ° 92.9 87.1% 79.9 97.7 80.0 3 
1947 96.3 90.9 90.1 104.7 94.1 
1948 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 ¢ 100.0 
1949 102.5 98.6 106.6 104.1 102.3 102.7 
1950 106.7 100.9 105.6 jee 104.7 107.2 
1951 112.5 sie hoe 105.8 > 
1951: Apr. ° 109.2 ° 103.8 111.3 
ay ° ° 110.8 105.5 111.6 
June 113.8 ° 111.8 ° 107.9 111.8 
July ° 112.9 108.1 112.0 
Aug. ° 113.7 ° 107.2 113.0 
Sep. 115.3 ° 113.3 107.6 113.7 
Oct. ° 113.5 107.3 114.4 
Nov ° ° 112.3 106.9 116.5 
Dec 113.5 ° ete ° 104.5 oie 
1952: Jan. . e the ° 104.8 
Feb ° . bbe ° 105.4 
Mar. 105.2 
Apr. ee 
Persons cov. 
(thousands 11 983 486 33 1878 765 253 
Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
United Kingdom 5 Yugoslavia|} Australia Hawaii New Zealand 
Date lié Iv (A) || IV (A/B) I IV (A) 
A.M.I.T.C. | M.I.T.C. M.1.T.C. M.1.T.C. 7 A.M.1.T.C. M.1.T.C. 
8 | W.S. ® W.S. W.S. 10 W.S. 
1937 100.0 100.0 ° ° ° ° 
1946 98.6 98.5 ° 88.7 ° ° 
1947 105.6 105.6 ° 95.9 ° 97.0 
1948 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1949 100.7 100.9 100.0 102.8 92.2 102.3 
1950 101.9 102.3 95.4 107.3 abe 104.3 
1951 102.9 103.6 wie 110.7 ake 
1951: Apr. ‘ \ ° 110.6 105.4 
May ‘ . ° 110.9 105.9 
June 102.9 103.6 én 110.9 105.5 
July . . e 111.1 105.1 
Aug. ‘ . ° 111.1 105.4 
Sep. ‘ oii 110.9 105.6 
Oct. 103.1 104.0 ° 111.0 105.9 
Nov. 103.0 104.0 ° 111.5 ole 
Dec. 102.5 103.5 ” 111.2 
1952: Jan. 102.4 103.4 - 110.8 
Feb. 102.2 103.2 e 110.8 
Mar. ee ned aa ese 
Apr. 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 21 684 19 109 1 757 2 371 184 440 





























The Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table are explained on p. 799. 


1 1946 and 1947 : unemployment insurance statistics, base 1941=—100. 2 All non-agricul- 
tural employment; prior to 1948 agriculture was included. 3 June-Dec. 4 Mar.-Dec. 
5 Excl. Northern Ireland. ¢ Annual figures: June. 7 Incl. forestry, fishing and trapping. 
8 1937 to 1948: estimated total of persons in employment (men aged 14-64 and women 1-59) 
excl. indoor private domestic service; since June 1948 (introduction of National Insurance) : 
estimated total of persons aged 15 and over in employment. ® 1937 to 1948: estimated 
number of employed wage and salary earners subject to the Unemployment Insurance Acts ; 
since June 1948 (introduction of National Insurance) : estimated total of employed wage and 
salary earners aged 15 years and over. 10 Covering persons aged 16 and over in employment. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 
(a) Indices of numbers employed 




























































































AFRICA AMERICA 
Union of : 
Date South Africa Canada 1 oe Argentina Brazil 
Europeans | Total 
IV (A/B) 2 IV (A) IV (A/B) IV (B) IV (B)* 
W.s. W.S. Ww. Ww. Ww.s. 
1937 81.4 64.1 58.0 68.1 50.0 ° 
1946 91.9 91.3 ° 95.2 93.5 103 
1947 96.1 94.8 97.1 100.6 . 102 
1948 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100 
1949 101.9 102.9 99.9 91.2 98.8 102 
1950 101.1 103.1 100.8 96.4 97.0 98 
1951 103.8 109.2 107.9 102.5 ate 
1951 : Apr. 103.9 108.5 107.2 103.1 97.5 96 
ay 104.2 108.8 107.8 102.2 97.6 97 
June 104.0 110.0 109.0 102.7 99.2 97 
July 104.1 109.9 110.1 101.3 97 
Aug. 104.2 110.6 110.2 102.8 = 
Sep. 104.2 110.8 110.2 102.9 om 
Oct. 104.3 110.7 110.3 102.2 
Nov 104.1 110.5 108.3 101.5 
Dec 103.8 109.5 107.4 101.5 
1952: Jan. 103.9 108.9 104.3 100.4 * 
Feb. doe ea 105.2 100.7 * 
Mar 106.2 * 100.3 * 
Apr. one = 
Persons 
cov. 100 332 ° 12 717 928 70 
(thousands) 
America (concl.) ASIA | Europe 
Mexico Puerto Uruguay India 4 Israel Japan | Belgium 5 
Date Rico 
IV (B) I IV (B) IV (A) IV (B) I } II 
w. w.s w. w. W.S. W.S. | w.s 
1937 73.0 ° 67.2 100.0 ° 3 5 
1946 101.6 ° 95.2 147.0 136 ° 72.4 
1947 100.0 101.1 100.4 96.4 116 103.8 ¢ 98.4 
1948 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100 100.0 100.0 
1949 101.8 98.9 ods 103.2 123 103.4 93.7 
1950 ~ 113.8 wi 139 100.0 7 94.3 
1951 seu ane ‘ “ pe ee 
1951: Apr. ° 136 109.3 
May ° 139 108.4 
June ° 138 110.6 
July e 140 111.7 
Aug. e 142 114.0 
Sep. ° eee 113.3 
Oct. . ° 110.5 
Nov. e oun 
Dec. ° one 
1952: Jan. . 
Feb. . 
Mar. ° 
Apr. . 
a 127 94 86 2 360 ig 987 
cov. 
(thousands) (July 1950) 














The Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table are explained on p. 799. 
1 Monthly figures : first of the month. 


2 Incl. building. 
and 1946: former British India ; from 1947: Indian Union. 


3 Large factories only. 
5 Annual figures: June. 


7 July 1950=100 (new industrial classification introduced in that month). 


41937 
6 Oct. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (cont. ) 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (concl.) 













































































Europe (cont.) 
Date Denmark} Finland | France —— Ireland * Italy Netherlands 
I] IV (A) IV (B) IV (A) | IV (A) IV (A) IV (A) II IV (B) 
| WwW. Ww. W.S. W.S. W.S. 2 Ww. W.s. Ww. 
1937 75 " 90.7 ° > e 66.1 ° 
1946 91 88.5 88.8 ° 90.2 74.7 78 
1947 95 94.9 96.4 ° 102.7 101.7 88.6 91 
1948 100 100.0 100.0 100.02; 100.0 100.0 100.0 100 
1949 104 100.6 102.2 106.1 106.2 98.8 105.0 105 
1950 104.1 103.0 113.0 106.9 98.2 110 
1951 107.8* 106.4 121.7 
1951: Apr. . 107.5 105.7 ° ° 99.1 . ° 
May ° " ° ° 99.1 ° ° 
June ° ° F 122.4 107.0 99.1 . - 
July ° 110.2*| 106.5 ° ° 99.2 . ° 
Aug. ° . . ° eee . . 
Sep. ° e ° 123.6 106.6 je ° 
Oct. ° 108.0*| 107.6 . . . . 
Nov. ° ° . ° e ° ° 
Dec. ° ° e 123.7 - . ee 
1952: Jan. ° 105.6 107.3 ° ° ° ° 
eb. . . . . . . ° ° 
Mar. ° ° ‘ : a 
Apr. ° ° ° ° ° 
Persons 
cov. 223 95 3 767 5 058 3 122 1 696 946 616 
(thousands) 
Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
Switzer- | United Yugo- . New 
Date Norway Saar Sweden land |Kingdom‘) slavia Australia Zealand 
Irs III IV (A); IV (B) Il 7 IV (A) IV (A/B) IV (A) & 
W.S. W.S. Ww. Ww. W.s. W.s. W.S. W.S. 9 
1937 ° ° 79.7 73.8 100.0 ° 62.5 100.0 
1946 110.6 73.4190 98.4 91.0 94.7 ° 90.7 130.4 
1947 124.1 89.9 99.1 98.4 102.0 ° 95.8 97.6 
1948 100.011; 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 
1949 103.1 108.6 100.6 93.7 102.1 100.0 101.1 102.4 
1950 105.8 117.6 100.8 92.2 104.7 101.3 106.1 105.3 
1951 108.5 oes 102.6 101.0 107.5 ae 109.2 eee 
1951: Apr. 107.2 127.2 103.3 ° ‘ ° 109.0 106.3 
May 109.4 127.4 102.9 ° . ° 109.5 106.9 
June}; 111.0 127.3 ° 100.6 107.5 rom 109.6 106.8 
July 109.9 127.8 102.5 ° ‘ ° 109.7 107.3 
Aug. 108.8 129.2 102.2 ° . x5 109.7 107.8 
Sep. 108.9 130.0 102.2 102.6 ° ‘ 109.6 108.2 
Oct. 108.5 131.0 103.2 ° 108.4 e 109.9 108.4 
Nov.|} 107.8 131.6 103.3 ° 108.4 ° 110.0 * ave 
Dec. 106.0 ove 102.0 103.3 107.8 én 108.8 
1952: Jan. 107.4 ied 101.8 ° 107.8 ° 108.3 
Feb. 108.0 ual 101.7 ‘ 107.4 P 107.8 
Mar. 106.5 waa “on 102.7 nia ° ob 
Apr. ‘ne eee ese ° . eee 
Persons 
cov. 275 87 653 ° 7853 475 830 140 
(thousands) 
































The Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table are explained on p. 799. 


1 Annual figures 1946 to 1949: Oct. 2 Incl. working proprietors. 3 Average of last 
three quarters. 4 Excl. Northern Ireland. Annual figures: June. 5 1946 and 1947: 
unemployment insurance statistics incl. mining, base 1941=100. ‘Incl. mining. 7 1937 to 
1948: estimated number of — wage and salary earners subject to the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts; since June 1948 (introduction of National Insurance) : estimated number of 
employees 15 years and over in employment. 8 Incl. power and water supply. * Up to 
1946: wage-earners only. 1° June-Dec. 1 Mar.-Dec. 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (concl. ) 
(b) Indices of total hours worked 



















































































AMERICA ASIA | EvuROPE 
Date United States? Argentina Israel * | Denmark Finland 
IV (A/B) IV (B) Iv(B) || Iv @) IV (B) 
w. w. ws. || w. w. 
1937 65.6 . ° 76 . 
1946 95.9 Ps 135 87 87.1 
1947 101.3 ° 118 93 93.6 
1948 100.0 100.0 100 100 100.0 
1949 89.2 97.7 123 105 98.8 
1950 97.4 97.3 138 lll 103.0 
1951 104.1 on én 115 107.3 * 
1951: Apr. 105.4 101.4 132 120 110.0 
May 103.7 99.8 138 121 ‘ 
June 104.2 102.2 137 119 ° 
July 101.5 oak 136 86 104.7 * 
Aug. 103.3 om 136 110 ° 
Sep. 104.1 ‘nt 120 e 
Oct. 103.2 dint 118 108.0 * 
Nov. 102.5 118 " 
Dec. 104.2 110 " 
1952: Jan. 105 106.6 
Feb. oot . 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 12 717 928 ° ° 95 
| Europe (concl.) 
Germany 
Date France (Fed. Rep.) Ireland ® Italy Norway Sweden 
| Iv (A) | Iv (a)¢ | Iv (a) | IV (a) IV (A) 4 IV (A) 4 
| Ww. 5 w. w. w. w. 
1937 82.0 ° 79.5 ° 75.9 . 
1946 86.5 ° 91.4 ° 82.6 98.3 
1947 96.6 . 96.8 103.6 93.9 98.0 
1948 100.0 a" 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1949 100.5 92.1% 106.6 100.1 103.2 we 
1950 103.0 100.0 waa 102.2 ban 
1951 107.0 121.8 oan 
1951: Apr. 106.2 122.4 ° 105.4 ‘ 
May ° 120.2 ° 104.3 ° 
June ° 122.9 ° 106.7 ° 
July 107.1 120.5 ° 106.4 ° 
Aug. ° 123.0 ° “a 
Sep. ° 119.1 ° wa 
Oct. 108.3 130.6 ° 
Nov. ° 128.6 ° 
Dec. ° 118.6 ° 
1952: Jan. 107.8 124.1 ° ° . 
Feb. ° 119.1 ° ° ° 
Mar. ° ote ° ° ° 
Apr. - . ° . 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 8 767 4796 122 1 696 198 653 








The Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table are explained on p. 799. 


multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index 


1 Calculated by the I.L.O. 1! 
2 Total number of days worked. 


of hours worked per worker. 
4 Incl. mining. 


5 Incl. all categories of workers. 


6 July-Dec. 


8 Week in Oct. of each year. 











Consumer Price Indices 





























AFRICA AMERICA 
Count Union of P 
” Algeria Egypt — — Tunis South Canada — 
Africa 
Town or no. of . . Whole . 641 - 
localities Algiers Cairo country 5 Tunis 9 11-64 34-56 2 
All groups 
3 4 5 
1937 ° ° ° ° ° 65 65 60 
1946 ° 102 91 91 ° 91 80 81 
1947 ° 99 97 93 ° 95 87 93 
1948 ° 100 100 100 ° 100 100 100 
1949 ° 99 104 106 ° 104 104 99 
1950 ° 104 108 114 108 107 100 
1951 ° 114 114 121 116 119 108 
1951: Apr. ° 112 112 119 ° 114 117 107 
May ° 113 113 120 ° 115 117 108 
June ° 113 113 121 ° 116 119 108 
July ° 113 114 121 ° 117 121 108 
Aug. ° 114 115 123 ° 116 122 108 
Sep. 114 115 123 ° 117 122 109 
Oct. 115 116 124 ° 116 123 109 
Nov. 116 116 125 ° 117 123 110 
Dec. 117 116 125 ° 121 123 110 
1952: Jan. . 118 118 127 ° 123 124 110 
Feb. ° 117 118 129 ° 123 123 109 
Mar. ‘ te 118 131 ° 123 122 109 
Apr. hae _— ° ots 122 eed 
Food group 
4 6 
1937 e . . > ° 61 53 50 
1946 9 105 88 81 46 92 72 76 
1947 . 100 94 89 67 97 81 92 
1948 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1949 123 102 107 107 127 103 104 96 
1950 123 111 lll 121 132 109 108 97 
1951 132 120 119 131 aes 116 123 108 
1951: Apr. 126 119 116 130 142 115 122 107 
May 125 118 119 132 143 116 120 108 
June 126 119 119 133 142 117 123 108 
July 129 119 119 134 141 117 128 108 
Aug. 131 119 121 131 146 116 129 108 
Sep. 134 120 121 131 152 116 128 108 
Oct. 142 122 121 131 156 115 128 109 
Nov. 146 124 122 132 ase 117 128 110 
Dec. 148 125 123 133 > 128 128 110 
1952: Jan. 125 126 142 131 128 111 
Feb. 124 127 146 132 127 108 
Mar. ini 127 147 132 124 108 
Apr. ond it a 123 eee 









































1 Food prices collected in 64 towns; other items priced in 11-64 towns. 
lected in 56 towns ; other items priced in 34-55 towns. 
of four months. 


5 Incl. direct taxes. 





3 Excl. misc. 


6 Incl. heat, light and soap. 





2 Food prices col- 
4 1946-1950: averages 











If 


1 


1! 


1 
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America (cont.) 


























Count British 
7 Argen- | Brazil Hon- British West Chile 
tina duras Indies 
Town or no. Buenos Sao . Kingston St. : 
of localities Aires Paulo Belize | Barbados (Jamaica)| Vincent Trinidad | Santiago 
All groups 
1 
1937 49 ° ° ° e ° 22 
1946 78 77 80 89 70 87 ° 63 
1947 88 91 98 98 83 93 . 85 
1948 100 100 100 100 100 100 . 100 
1949 131 99 97 99 104 99 . 119 
1950 165 105 96 103 109 103 . 137 
1951 ése eee 119 116 aos lll . bel 
1951: Apr. 203 lll 109 lll 119 105 ° 154 
May 219 113 113 114 122 108 ° 158 
June 226 116 114 117 124 110 . 161 
July 228 eee 119 118 126 113 ° 166 
Aug. 249 i ues 120 120 128 115 . 175 
Sep. 244 120 122 geo 116 ° 185 
Oct. 251 125 123 é 116 ° 189 
Nov. aed 125 123 117 ° om 
Dec. e 126 126 118 . sen 
1952: Jan. 126 134 121 100 
Feb. 127 136 121 104 
Mar. 128 135 119 104 
Apr. 129 dee 105 
Food group 
1 
1937 47 ° ° ° ° 23 
1946 76 74 80 69 87 . 64 
1947 88 88 99 80 92 . 86 
1948 100 100 100 100 100 : 100 
1949 130 96 95 106 97 115 
1950 167 103 89 115 102 134 
1951 ioe n@ 117 110 nee 
1951: Apr. 199 105 107 123 103 151 
May 206 107 lll 128 106 152 
June 221 112 112 131 109 157 
July 222 113 117 134 114 163 
Aug. 262 lll 118 136 115 178 
Sep. 247 112 119 on 116 198 
Oct. 258 112 124 a 117 202 
Nov. ond lll 125 118 ose 
Dec. one $e 127 ° 119 . 
1952: Jan. 127 123 100 
Feb. 128 123 108 
Mar. 130 120 107 
Apr. 132 ae 109 









































1 1946-1950: July. 
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America (cont.) 
Countey +, | Costa | Dominican Neth 
| Colombia Rica Republic Guatemala; Mexico Antilles Panama 
Town or no. San Trujillo Mexico 
of localities | Bogota José City Guatemala City Curacao Panama 
All groups 
1 
1937 35 46 ° . 27 ° ° 
1946 73 85 88 922 84 ° r 
1947 86 97 99 94 94 ° ° 
1948 100 100 100 100 100 ° ° 
1949 107 108 96 107 105 100 3 ‘ 
1950 128 119 96 115 112 97 ° 
1951 140 127 105 120 126 od ‘ 
1951: Apr. 143 129 102 122 119 on e 
ay 146 130 103 124 122 ods » 
June 145 128 106 130 125 oa ‘ 
July 143 128 107 131 131 102 ’ 
Aug. 138 127 108 119 129 102 ° 
Sep. 138 127 109 116 129 103 . 
Oct. 137 127 109 117 133 103 ° 
Nov 137 126 108 116 134 103 ° 
Dec. 137 126 107 117 136 ont ° 
1952: Jan. 134 126 106 138 103 ° 
Feb. oil sale 106 141 a ° 
Mar. sal 105 ine ont ° 
Apr. 106 . 
Food group 
1937 33 46 P ‘ 27 ‘ ‘ 
1946 73 86 87 872 83 ° 88 
1947 87 100 105 90 95 ° 98 
1948 100 100 100 100 100 . 100 
1949 104 101 87 110 104 100 3 93 
1950 129 110 92 121 108 96 90 
1951 141 119 104 128 124 nd 94 
1951: Apr. 146 124 100 129 116 wal 93 
May 150 124 101 133 119 od 94 
June 149 121 lll 142 122 al 95 
July 145 120 110 143 130 108 95 
Aug. 138 118 107 124 128 108 95 
Sep. 138 118 108 122 128 108 95 
Oct. 136 118 108 125 133 109 95 
Nov 135 117 108 122 134 109 94 
Dec 133 118 105 124 136 oils 94 
1952: Jan. 130 117 104 139 110 94 
Feb. we i 103 140 oa 92 
Mar - 101 ne ° eee 
Apr. 102 “ ° 
1 Excl. rent and misc. 2 Aug.-Dec. 3 June. 





19 


19 


If 





4Ji 


A tae ee 
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America (concl.) ASIA 
Country 
Peru rae Uruguay b= ~4 Burma Ceylon Cyprus Kons 
a Slition Lima 6 —_ Caracas || Rangoon | Colombo 5 a 
All groups 
1937 30 ° 56 ° 28 ° ° 
1946 59 89 85 ° 106378 88 73 ° 
1947 76 101 98 ° 108 97 804 102 
1948 100 100 100 ° 100 100 100 100 
1949 115 92 105 ° 135 99 96 112 
1950 129 90 101 ° 114 105 103% 117 
1951 142 99 115 ° 112 109 116 pan 
1951: Apr. 140 97 114 ° 106 109 112 . 
May 140 98 115 ° 107 109 112 ° 
June 141 99 115 ° 117 109 116 128 
July 141 100 115 ° 123 108 120 . 
Aug. 142 100 117 ° 124 107 119 . 
Sep. 143 101 120 ° 121 107 120 130 
Oct. 144 101 121 ° 112 108 122 ° 
Nov. 145 102 124 ° 107 109 122 ° 
Dec. 147 103 124 ° 107 lll 120 , 
1952: Jan. 147 103 ° 106 112 120 ° 
Feb. 147 eal ° 103 110 119 ° 
Mar. ibe ; ° ae 108 120 
Apr. R ° 108 121 
Food group 
6 
1937 27 ° 51 48 25 ° ° ° 
1946 54 85 83 72 1512 82 77 . 
1947 74 101 102 83 115 91 83 4 101 
1948 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1949 116 89 100 98 142 104 94 119 
1950 134 88 91 97 120 112 106% 127 
1951 150 99 106 103 120 112 122 was 
1951: Apr. 147 98 102 102 109 113 112 
May 147 99 104 104 lll 112 112 . 
June 148 99 105 108 126 112 119 135 * 
July 149 100 105 105 137 110 128 ° 
Aug. 150 100 109 106 139 110 126 2 
Sep. 152 101 115 106 135 111 129 139 * 
Oct. 153 101 115 102 121 111 134 ° 
Nov. 154 102 116 102 112 lll 133 
Dec. 157 103 116 101 113 114 127 
1952: Jan. 157 103 lll 114 128 
Feb. 158 eee 106 112 126 
Mar. eee eee eee 109 129 
Apr. 107 131 
1 Clerical and skilled workers. I.L.0. to old series. 3 Sep.-Dec. 


4 Jan.-Sep. 


5 New series ; 


2 New series, spliced b 
12 Jan. 1950 = 100. 


6 Incl. soap and coal. 
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Asta (cont.) 
Tountry 
India Indonesia Iran Israel Japan | Lebanon 
Town or no. Ahmed- : : : 
of localities het Bombay Delhi |Djakartal 7 2 28 Beirut 2 
All groups 
3 6 
1937 31 35 ’ ° 13 s . ° 
1946 86 85 81 ° 90 79 275 112 
1947 90 92 92 91 80 57 102 
1948 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1949 102 101 100 ° 109 103 138 94 
1950 106 103 100 89 95 128 87 
1951 107 109 107 ° 93 151 94 
1951: Apr. lll 111 105 ° 94 101 149 94 
May 114 lll 106 ° 93 102 154 94 
June 112 111 109 93 101 148 93 
July lll 110 110 92 102 149 92 
Aug. 107 108 111 93 104 159 91 
Sep. 104 107 109 93 100 4 158 93 
Oct. 105 110 109 94 103 155 95 
Nov. 106 110 lll 96 105 156 95 
Dec. 104 109 109 96 107 163 96 
1952: Jan. 101 109 108 98 113 97 
Feb. 99 107 107 98 120 96 
Mar. 94 103 103 ° 98 oe ees 
Apr. oes exe 95 pee 
Food group 
1937 28 33 ° e 13 ° ° 
1946 90 91 86 ° 89 77 325 106 
1947 96 99 99 179 90 77 64 96 
1948 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1949 105 105 101 97 lll 97 134 91 
1950 112 109 101 113 85 86 120 81 
1951 111 115 112 189 88 140 91 
1951: Apr. 114 116 110 164 90 88 140 91 
May 119 116 110 163 88 89 145 91 
June 115 117 114 173 88 88 136 88 
July 115 116 115 192 86 89 136 86 
Aug. 110 113 114 189 87 90 150 86 
Sep. 105 111 113 191 87 148 89 
Oct. 107 116 114 212 89 140 93 
Nov 109 116 117 216 91 139 95 
Dec. 106 115 lll 224 93 145 96 
1952: Jan. 101 113 107 233 95 99 
Feb. 97 109 104 209 95 97 
Mar. 90 103 99 in 96 oie 
Apr. aes ons oe 90 























and Mar. 1951. 


1951 incl. direct taxes. 


2 Salaried employees. 


1 Index of the free-market retail prices of 19 foodstuffs, based on the consumption in 1932 of 
an Indonesian family with a monthly income of fl. 25-50. 
4 New series based on family budget enquiries conducted in Aug. 1950 


3 Up to Aug. 


During Dec. 1950-Sep. 1951 an “ interim ” index was calculated ; this reached 


380 in Sep. 1951 (see introductory notes, p. 793). 





5 Aug.-Dec. 


6 Incl. direct taxes. 



















mt 


1g 


lf 


1! 
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® Jan. 





| Asta (conel.) 
Country Phili . 
. p- . Viet- 
| Malaya Pakistan pines Thailand * Nam 
Town or no. I Kuala Lumpur . | Narayan- : 
of localities I ; : Karachi ganj Manila Bangkok Saigon 
All groups 
1937 ° : ° ° 24 . ° 
1946 ° e . ‘ 144 86 464 
1947 106 . ° : 106 100 74 
1948 100 e ° ‘ 100 100 100 
1949 94 100 5 100 ¢ 100 ¢ 94 96 1007 
1950 101 108 95 98 93 99 102 
1951 133 136 99 102 99 110 116 
1951: Apr. 131 134 98 100 99 117 110 
May 132 135 97 100 100 115 113 
June 133 136 99 104 101 112 116 
July 134 137 99 103 101 110 116 
Aug. 136 138 99 102 100 109 118 
Sep. 137 138 99 102 100 109 120 
Oct. 138 139 101 107 98 108 120 
Nov. 139 140 101 106 96 107 128 
Dec. 139 142 101 107 96 106 127 
1952: Jan. 141 143 101 111 96 130 
Feb. 141 143 k... ose 96 132 
Mar. an pea . 95 shin 
Apr. ose . 
Food group 
1937 ° ° 23 . P 
1946 ° ° 168 80 444 
1947 > ° 108 99 74 
1948 > " 100 100 100 
1949 100 ¢ 100 ¢ 93 95 1007 
1950 93 97 86 97 96 
1951 99 101 94 106 107 
1951: Apr. ° ° 98 99 04 115 96 
May ° ° 97 99 95 112 98 
June . ° 100 104 96 108 101 
July ° e 100 102 96 104 103 
Aug. ° e 100 101 96 104 106 
Sep. . . 101 99 96 103 108 
Oct. . ° 103 105 94 101 110 
Nov. . ° 103 104 91 100 113 
Dec. . ° 102 105 90 99 120 
1952: Jan. . 102 110 91 125 
Feb. . we oe 91 128 
Mar. 89 she 
Apr. eee 
* Clerical workers and civil servants. ‘* Mar.-Dec. 


1 Chinese labourers. 
* Apr. 1948-Mar. 1949. 


* Malay labourers. 


7 New index. 
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EuRopPE 
Country 
Austria Belgium Denmark Finland France Germany 
Town or no : . (Federal 
of localities Vienna 62 200 331 Paris Republic) — 
All groups _ 
2 2 3 3 
1937 ° 26 59 12 ° 62 — 
1946 ° . 95 57 . 
1947 87 98 74 ° 
1948 100 4 100 100 100 100 4 
1949 123 97 101 102 100 99 
1950 140 96 107 116 111 93 
1951 179 105 118 135 130 101 
1951: Apr. 163 105 117 133 126 101 
ay 166 105 ; 134 129 102 
June 169 106 ° 135 129 103 1 
July 185 106 120 136 130 103 
Aug. 192 106 ° 138 131 102 
Sep 195 106 . 140 133 102 
Oct. 201 107 121 137 136 104 
Nov 200 107 ° 137 140 104 
Dec. 203 107 ° 136 143 105 
1952: Jan. 203 108 122* 141 146 105 
Feb 202 108 . 140* 149 106 
Mar 202 107 140 148 106 ] 
Apr. 201 106 122 147 106 
Food group 
1937 58 ll 64 _ 
1946 . 94 52 
1947 79 98 76 . . 
1948 100 ¢ 100 100 100 100 4 
1949 136 95 101 103 100 106 
1950 146 92 118 118 111 100 
1951 179 99 129 126 128 112 
1951: Apr. 154 98 129 125 125 109 
May 157 97 ; 125 129 112 
June 162 98 , 125 127 115 i 
July 198 98 130 126 127 115 
Aug. 199 98 ° 127 127 113 
Sep. 199 99 ; 126 129 112 
Oct. 201 101 131 126 132 115 
Nov. 201 102 ° 131 136 117 
Dec, 208 102 e 130 139 119 | 
1952: Jan. 207 103 134° 135 142 120 
Feb. 206 103 . 134 145 12] 
Mar. 206 102 . 134 144 122 1 
Apr. 205 101 136 * * 142 122 
1 Prior to 1950: 32 towns. 2 Excl. rent. 8 Incl. direct taxes. 4 July-Dec. 





direc 
inter 
serie 
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Europe (cont.) 
Country = 
Greece Iceland Ireland Italy — — 
Town or no. — 1 2 
of localities Athens Reykjavik 120 62 9 9 
All groups 
3 ‘4 } 
1937 0.4 ° 54 ° 33 49 
1946 59 91 92 58 90 93 5 
1947 71 98 ya 94 94 97 
1948 100 100 100 100 1007 100 
1949 115 102 101 101 106 100 & 
1950 124 163 9 102 100 110 109 
1951 139 200 110 110 119 120 
1951: Apr. 139 192 ° 110 120 122 
May 143 194 110 110 120 122 
June 139 200 ° lll 120 121 
July 137 202 e lll 121 122 
Aug. 137 205 112 lll 121 121 
Sep. 137 211 ° lll 121 121 
Oct. 142 214 ° lll 120 121 
Nov. 143 215 114 112 120 120 
Dec. 144 215 e 112 120 119 
1952: Jan. 146 218 ° lll 120 119 
Feb. 148 221 115 113 121 ial 
Mar. ion 222 113 121 
Apr. 222 ° ose 120 
Food group 
1937 0.3 ° 53 ° 85 43 
1946 54 100 90 59 88 85 5 
1947 66 104 o7¢ 96 94 92 
1948 100 100 100 100 1007 100 
1949 116 101 100 100 lll 100 ® 
1950 122 152 9 100 97 119 111 
1951 130 193 107 103 123 121 
1951: Apr. 130 184 ° 103 123 122 
May 136 186 107 104 121 124 
June 130 192 ° 105 122 123 
July 127 194 ° 105 125 127 
Aug. 127 197 109 104 126 124 
Sep. 127 207 e 104 125 124 
Oct. 131 210 . 104 124 125 
Nov. 131 207 110 105 124 123 
Dec. 132 208 ° 104 124 122 
1952: Jan. 135 208 ° 104 123 
Feb. 137 208 111 105 ne 
Mar. ion 212 : 106 ne 
Apr. ° 212 ° nee 
































1 Towns of over 50,000 inhabitants. 


direct taxes. 


interim index, excl. misc., spliced b 


series. 8 N ew series. 


L.L.O. 


2 Prior to 1949: 6 towns. 
5 Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 


to old series. 


% Excl. rent. 
6 From Aug. 1947: 
7 New series, spliced by I1.L.O. to old 


® Mar.-Dec. ; new series spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 


4 Incl. 
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Europe (cont.) 
Country . 
Norway Portugal Saar Spain Sweden —- 
Town or no. : Saar- | 4 
of localities 53 Lisbon briicken ste 6s nas | : 
All groups a 
2 3 ry — 
1937 61 ° e ° 64 60 61 
1946 100 ° ° 80 93 93 93 5 
1947 101 e ° 94 96 94 97 
1948 100 ° 100 100 100 100 100 
1949 100 ° 109 105 102 102 99 
1950 105 ° 112 117 103 103 98 4 
1951 122 ° 137 128 118 120 102 
1951: Apr. 120 ° 131 128 ° 119 101 18 
May 122 ° 132 128 ° 120 102 
June 124 ° 134 128 120 121 102 
July 126 ° 134 127 ° 122 103 
Aug. 126 ° 136 128 ° 122 103 
Sep. 126 ° 141 128 123 124 104 
Oct. 126 ° 148 128 ° 125 104 
Nov. 126 ° 153 128 ° 126 105 
Dec. 127 ° 155 128 125 126 105 
1952: Jan. 129 ; 158 127 , 126 105 | ae 
Feb. 130 ° 160 127 ° 127 105 
Mar. 130 ° 160 os 127 128 105 
Apr. 131 ° 157 “a ee 4 104 
Food group Pres 
° 
1937 63 ° ° 60 60 57 
1946 104 101 ° 82 88 90 915 
1947 103 103 ° 97 93 93 97 
1948 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1949 99 104 102 104 101 101 99 
1950 108 104 105 116 103 103 100 
1951 127 103 123 127 118 121 103 
1951: Apr. 126 104 117 128 . 119 102 19 
May 128 99 118 128 ° 121 102 
June 129 101 120 127 119 120 103 
July 131 100 121 127 ° 120 103 
Aug. 131 103 120 127 ° 122 104 
Sep. 130 104 125 127 124 125 105 
Oct. 130 104 133 127 ° 126 105 
Nov. 131 104 138 127 > 127 105 
Dec. 133 103 141 126 127 128 105 
1952: Jan. 137 101 145 125 : 129 105 19 
Feb. 138 101 146 125 ° 130 104 
Mar. 139 101 146 Res 131 132 104 
Apr. 140 oon 142 ian iain eae 104 
1 Prior to 1950: 31 towns. 2 Weights based on family budget enquiries. * Weights based Pri | 
on estimated aggregate consumption. Prior to Mar. 1950: excl. misc. 5 New series, spliced 1949 


by I.L.O. to old series. 6 Incl. heat and light. : 
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Europe (concl.) OcEANIA 
Country : 
Turkey 1 Australia Fiji Hawaii ea 
pS ite Sitios Istanbul 200 1 30 Suva Honolulu 21? 
All groups 
1937 ° 76 67 . ° 70 
1946 99 100 88 81 84 90 
1947 100 943 92 92 95 93 
1948 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1949 110 103 109 101 97 1024 
1950 104 106 120 103 95 107 
1951 103 115 146 112 101 119 
| 1951: Apr. 102 112 107 
ay 101 115 142 ° . 118 
June 101 116 . 100 
July 102 117 112 " 
Aug. 101 118 150 ° » 122 
Sep. 102 119 ° 101 
Oct. 102 119 121 ° 
Nov. 104 119 158 ° ° 125 
Dec. 106 120 ° 102 
| 1952: Jan. 122 125 
Feb. 123 162 ° ° 126 
Mar. 123 . 102 
Apr. mm ° 126 ° 2 
Food group 
1937 ° 82 68 ° . 69 
1946 99 100 83 78 78 83 
1947 97 3 88 92 93 89 
1948 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1949 112 106 lll 104 96 103¢ 
1950 106 114 125 107 91 113 
1951 102 126 155 114 99 130 
1951: Apr. 101 121 150 108 99 125 
May 100 125 152 ° 97 127 
June 99 126 158 . 98 129 
July 100 130 112 99 131 
Aug. 99 130 170 ° 99 133 
Sep. 101 131 ° 99 134 
Oct. 102 132 126 100 135 
Nov. 104 133 184 ° 101 139 
Dec 105 134 102 143 
1952: Jan. 139 132 102 140 
Feb. ae 191 ° 102 138 
Mar. « 101 136 
Apr. ° 134 101 ot 
1 Since Aug. 1947: food prices collected in 200 towns, other items priced in 12-150 towns. 


Prior to 1947: 


fo 


1949: 25 towns. 


od prices collected in 509 towns, other items priced in 24-509 towns. 
4 New series, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 


3 July-Dec. 


interim index. 


* Prior to 








Wages 































STATISTICS OF WAGES IN MANUFACTURING — 












































































































































Earnings per hour, day, week or month 
AMERICA 
p Argen- . : Dominican 
one Canada United States tina 1 Brazil Chile Republic 2 
Hour Week 3 Hour Week Month Month Day Day —a 
M. W. M. W. M.W. | M.W. | M.w. | M. | Ww. [M.wW. 
Cents x Cents $ Pesos Index Pesos /| Pesos | Pesos | Pesos 
1937 ° ° 62.4 24.05 109.9 ° 12.60 ° . ° 
1946 70.0 ° 108.6 43.82 185.1 80 56.51 ° . ; 
1947 80.3 36.34 123.7 49.97 ° 88 76.45 | 1.92 | 1.01 | 1.75 
1948 91.3 40.67 135.0 54.14 356.5 100 94.14 | 2.12 | 1.08 | 1.91 
1949 98.6 43.97 140.1 54.92 483.2 121 111.52 | 2.09 | 1.13 | 1.90 
1950 103.6 46.21 146.5 59.33 587.7 134 129.73 4 2.13 | 1 1.97 195 
1951 116.8 51.25 159.4 64.94 * <A ies ioe a oes 
1950: Dec. 109.0 46.60 154.3 63.88 (1110.4 152 131.90 | 2.19 | 1.382 | 2.02 195) 
1951: Mar. 112.8 50.03 157.1 64.57 619.9 147 135.45 ° . ° 
June 118.4 51.70 159.9 65.08 728.5 158 135.71 = ie ae 
Sep. 121.9 53.31 161.3 65.49 ne wale 136.69 ° ° ° 
Dec. 127.1* | 51.82*| 163.6 | 67.40°* bind oe es el 
Pel 
3.0 0.7 3.7 (th 
Persons cov. 770 . 7 849 917 5 28 —— Loci 
(thousands) |} (1950) (1950) (1949) (1950) (May 1950) | 
AMERICA (concl.) ASIA 
ie Mexico | Peru Puerto Rico an Burma Israel 
Hour | Week Day Hour | Week | Month |} Month Hour 5 Week 5 Day 6 
M. W.?7 M. W. M. W. M. W. M. M. Ww. M. W. | M. W. 
Pesos | Pesos | Soles | Cents $ Index |} Rupees Prutoth|Prutoth £I. | £1. | Index 
1937 0.36 . ‘ ° ‘ ‘ P ° ° é . - 
1946 1.17 | 58.44 | 6.34 | 35.68 |12.578 69 72 > ° . ° 77 
1947 Ae 58.64 | 9.74 | 41.3 /|14.30 83 82 190 129 9.3) 5.5 85 
1948 ond «+ | 12.50 | 42.9 |15.21 100 95 ° . ‘ ° 100 
1949 ieand .- | 16.14 | 44.0 /|15.30 iat 101 309 210 | 13.7] 8.8 117 
1950 ‘aed a ee 44.0 /|15.43 nse can de ee a ee 
1951 ee im ‘nde ee 2 soni ia ies ows * ae ae 195¢ 
1950 : Dec. i . ° 43.6 [15.48 — Bas m ° ‘ 128 
1951] 
1951 : Mar. ° - 8 ba 48.3 /|18.16 ses ue ° ° ‘ ° 135° 
June ° ° Be ee ae ine ows . ° ° ° 147" 
Sep. ‘ yr 2 Ws eee ees eee eee . . ° ° ose 
Dec. ° . ° eee one — $06 ° . ° 
ll 5 1l 5 Per 
Pers. cov. 64 | 83 86 i. =e (th 
(thousands) (1939) | (1949) F (1948) | (1949) (Mar. 1949) 
1 
1 Series calculated by I.L.0. by dividing total wages paid in the month by average employment in 4 Incl 
the same month. 2 Ciudad Trujillo. Annual figures: averages of May and Nov. 3 Incl. salaried zonal 
employees. ‘* Average of ten months. 5 Adult Jews. 1947: Feb.; 1949: Mar. 6 Monthly figures: one Vv 
averages for quarter ending in monthindicated. 7 Oct.ofeach year. *® Average of nine months. Sep. 














a) 
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STATISTICS OF WAGES IN MANUFACTURING (cont. ) 
Earnings per hour, day, week or month 





























































































































Asta (concl.) EvuRoPE 
Date Japan Austria 1 Finland 2 France 3 
Day Month 4 Hour Hour 5 Hour 
um «6| OW. OU|CU MW. M. W. M. W. “a ra M. W. 
Yen Yen Yen Yen Index Mk. Mk. Fr. 
1937 2.48 0.78 1.96 ° " ° > ‘ 
1946 | 23.96 | 10.36 19.89 540 ‘ 46.21 31,14 30.3 
1947 75 34 63 1 756 63 63.07 41.19 43.2 
1948 207 92 174 4 683 100 92.04 60.86 66.1 
1949 374 165 318 7 516 122 97.19 64.70 73.9 
1950 R ‘ ‘ 9 133 138 117.23 76.29 81.4 
1951 11 708 180 156.20 105.25 104.3 
1950: Dec. ° . ° 12 764 162 131.19 86.16 89.7 
1951: Mar. ‘ 9 785 158 148.37 103.00 94.9 
June 12 257 169 155.60 104.46 102.8 
Sep. ° 11 069 198 158.73 106.54 115.7 
Dec. ° 17 967 208 162.10 107.00 117.9 
(thousands) (Oct. 1949) —" (1949) (1 Jan. 1951) 
| Europe (cont.) 
Germany 
Date | (Federal Republic) * Ireland * 
| Hour Week Hour ” 
| mw | w. | Mw. s 6 | @ Lew uw. | w. |Mw.® 
RM. RM. RM. RM. RM. RM. od |ad | a 4 
1937 ‘ e . ° ‘ ° 1 29 ;0 7.9 /])0114 
1946 0.96 ® 0.58 ® 0.90 ®| 88.74%/| 20.75%] 35.719; 1 92/)1 04; 1 48 
1947 1.01 0.61 0.94 40.10 21.89 36.78 2115/1 28)1 78 
1948 1.12 0.69 1.05 48.25 27.60 44.30 2 41/);1 35/1 9.7 
1949 1.30 0.83 1.20 61.58 36.26 55.57 2 5.0 1 42) 1 10.4 
1950 1.39 0.89 1.27 68.40 40.59 61.45 ° . 1 11.2 
1951 Ae ae a > ie nae 2 2.0 
1950: Dec. 1.47 0.94 1.34 71.81 42.79 64.28 1 11.7 
1951: Mar. 1.52 0.97 1. 73.75 43.47 65.77 ° ° 2 0.6 
June 1.63 1.06 1.49 80.19 46.96 71.81 ° . |} 2 18 
Sep. 1.64 1.05 1.50 79.22 46.15 70.92 . e | 2 2.0 
Dec. ook on . bas ‘ee ve ‘ . one 
Persons cov. 804 276 1079 804 276 1079 . | 184 10 
— 
(thousands) (Sep. 1950) | (dune 1951) 
1 Vienna. Series calculated by the Institut far Wirtschaftsforschung. 2 Incl. mining. 3 Rates. 
4 Incl. salaried employees. 5 Monthly figures : averages for quarter ending in month indicated. 6 Bi- 


zonal area. 


one week in Oct. of each year, except 1950 and 1951 (Sep.). 


Sep. and Dec. 


Incl. building. Annual figures : averages of Mar., June, Sep. and Dec. 


7? Annual figures : 
8 Incl. juveniles. ® Average of June, 
10 Incl. proprietors and salaried employees, but excl. outside piece-workers. 











STATISTICS OF WAGES IN MANUFACTURING (cont.) 
Earnings per hour, day, week or month 





































































































Europe (cont.) 
Ireland ! (concl.) Italy Netherlands 
Date 
Week 2 Hour Hour ® 
mM 60CUd|lCUlé«wiwyw:é‘dCL:«&Mwt Ww M. W. M. w. | Mw.é 
s. d. 8. d. 8. d, Lire Cents Cents Cents 
1937 56 38 28 10 4l 1 ° ° ° ‘ 
1946 eS 7 44 10 62 7 ° 89 55 74 
1947 97 9 52 0 73 «66 101.97 94 59 79 
1948 107. _ 9F 56 4 80 9 134.21 100 62 84 
1949 lll 9 59 4 83 9 140.92 101 63 84 
1950 ° _— . . 143.45 oe soe she 
1951 9 9 bats 
1950: Dec. ° ° 89 3 149.93 ° ° - 
1951: Mar. a 67 149.64 ° ° . 
June ° 9 7 ide . ° e 
Sep. . 95 9 ° ° ° 
Dec. ° . ° ‘ ° 
Persons cov. 134 5 1 626 a 307 30 449 aS 
(thousands) , (June 1951)| (Dec. 1950) (1949) 
Europe (cont.) 
Netherlands (concl.) Norway 1 Saar Sweden 1 
Date 
Week & Day ¢ Hour 7 Hour | Week Hour 
M. W. |M. W. 4) M. W. M. w. M. W. M. w. M.W. ® 
Fl. Fl. Fl. Fl. Kr. Kr. Fr. Fr. Kr. Kr. Kr. 
1937 ° . ° 3.21 ° ° ° ° . e ° 
1946 43.29 | 25.038 | 35.97 | 5.68 2.52 1.53 ° ° 2.04 1.37 1.87 
1947 45.95 | 26.88 | 38.37 | 6.38 2.78 1.76 ° ° 2.33 1.61 2.15 
1948 48.82 | 28.61 | 40.71 | 6.64 2.94 1.89 ° e 2.53 1.79 2.34 
1949 49.53 | 29.11 | 40.92 | 6.78 3.09 1.98 53 | 4025 | 2.61 1.86 2.43 
1950 ia san mnt ote 3.26 2.11 | 91.47 | 4442 | 2.72 1.92 2.53 
1951 nae nie or" dae i a pee 
1950: Dec. ° 3.45 2.24 {101.20 | 4896 | 2.68 1.87 2.48 
1951: Mar. ° ° 3.48 2.30 2.59 1.85 2.40 
June e ° ° 3.75 2.52 3.14 2.22 2.91 
Sep. ° ° 3.73 2.48 3 22 2.24 2.95 
Dec. ° ° 3.97 pe 3 3.32 2.28 3.06 
Persons cov. 307 30 449 993 80 23 87 374 82 494 
(thousands) (1949) oy (Oct.-Dec. 1948) (Ree (1950) 








1 Incl. mining. 
8 Production and related workers. 


5 Incl. proprietors and salaried employees but excl. outside piece-workers. 


(accidents). 


indicated ; adults. 


Incl. salaried employees. 





2 Annual figures: one week in Oct. of each year, except 1950 and 1951 (Sep.). 
One week in Sep., Oct. or Nov. of each year. 4 Incl. juveniles. 
6 Insurance statistics 
7 Monthly figures: averages for quarter ending in month 


8 Incl. foremen and juveniles. 
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STATISTICS OF WAGES IN MANUFACTURING (conel.) 
Earnings per hour, day, week or month 
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| Europe (cont.) 
| Switzerland United Kingdom 1 
we | Hour 2 Hour ® Hour 4 
M skil., M. | & 
| at. | Sel w. M. W. M. w. |Mw. 
Index Fr. Fr. Fr. Index s. d. | s. d. | s. d, 
1937 ° 1.32 1.07 0.70 50 e ° ‘ 
1946 89 2.21 1.87 1.34 86 2 78);1 65/;2 238 
1947 96 2.40 2.04 1.49 94 2109;1 82;2 65.1 
1948 100 2.55 2.16 1.58 100 8 10/);1 96/2 72 
1949 101 2.60 2.21 1.63 102 8 21/1 108;2 82 
1950 101 2.61 2.20 1.63 102 8 86/1 117/;2 95 
1951 103 ae a aie eae a bo a 
1950: Dec. 101 2.61 2.22 1.62 102 ° . ° 
1951: Mar. 102 ° ° ° ° |3 56/2 11)2 11.2 
June 102 ° os e é ° ‘ . 
Sep. 104 ° <d ve - 
Dec. 105 ~ ‘ ° 
Persons cov. 251 27 15 12 55 . 4 800 
(thousands) (Dec. 1951) (1950) (Oct. 1960) 
Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
United Kingdom * (conel.) Australia® Hawaii New Zealand 
a Week 4 Week 7 Week ? Week* | Week ® 
M. w. M. W.5 M. M. W. M. | M. W. 
a ¢& eo & . = Index $s s -& | s 4d, 
1937 ° . ° ° ° =... 
1946 126 7 65 10 100 10 79 42.25 ° |} 123 10 
1947 134 5 70 2 108 4 87 49.51 a | 186 6 
1948 143 4 74 11 116 10 100 51.42 144 10 | 155 0 
1949 148 1 79 3 120 10 110 ots 153 9 | 156 ll 
1950 156 8 83 2 127 5 125 164 6 | ‘ 
1951 ar abs ae a ea 
1950: Dec ° . ° 134 164 9 : 
1951: Mar. 165 0 87 11 1384 2 145 
qaee ‘ . i his | : 
ep. + : > we 
Dec ° é . |} 188 9 
| 
| 
Persons cov. ° 4 800 ° e e . 
(thousands) (Oct. 1950) | 











1 Manual workers. 


ductory notes, 


. 793. 
averages for bail wees ending in month indicated ; adults. 
Apr. and Oct. of each year. 
figures : averages for quarter ending in month indicated. 


figures : 


of year indicated. 


2 Rates (incl. cost of living allowance). 
3 Earnings of wage-earners involved in industrial accidents. Monthly figures: 


5 Incl. juveniles. 


8 Rates. 


New series (incl. building) ; see intro- 


4 Annual figures : Oct. of each year. 
6 Incl. salaried employees. 
Adults. 


Monthly 
7 Monthly 


® Year beginning Apr. 











Hours of Work 


STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN MANUFACTURING 

































































AMERICA ASIA EUROPE 
Date 
. ‘ Germany 
United | Argen- | Puerto Israel 3 Japan : Fin- | France 
Canada| States |tinal2| Rico Te 4 Austele land ¢ 4 Ro)? 8 
1937 ° 38.6 ° . ° ° 9.919 . 45.0 40.4 ° 
1946 42.7 40.4 e 35.319 a ‘ ° ° 44.3 43.3 39.711 
1947 42.5 40.4 : 34.6 48.9 | 42.5 8.00%) 164.4 | 44.3 44.6 39.1 
1948 42.2 40.1 100 35.5 ° 184.512) 178.7 | 45.0 44.6 42.4 
1949 42.3 39.2 99 34.8 44.4 | 42.0 ° 185.8 13 44.1 43.8 46.5 
1950 42.3 40.5 100 35.0 --- 1189.0 191.0 8 | 44.3 44.8 48.2 
1951 41.8 40.7 ee sad aa --- 192.8 ae 44.6 44.8 aa 
1950: Sep. |} 42.9 41.0 107 34.8 ° e 195.2 187.2 | 42.0° 44.8 49.1 
Dec. || 40.1 41.4 96 35.5 ° ° 198.4 193.5 45.2 44.7 48.0 
1951: Mar.|} 42.2 41.1 104 37.6 . ° 186.8 189.7 | 45.2" | 44.8 47.6 
June} 41.7 40.7 103 oie ° . 200.3 190.7 | 45.8" | 44.8 48.1 
Sep. || 41.9 40.6 adie nad ° ° 196.8 189.3 | 42.5" | 44.8 47.2 
Dec.|} 38.1" | 41.2 nt aol e R 197.4 ee 44,714 | 44.7 wa 
ll 5 2 439 392 1079 
Pers. cov. || 770 7849 | 917 ae ae 109 70 
» ° —| (Dec. D Sep. 
(thousands)|| (1950) | (1950) | (1949) (Mar. 1949) 1930) 1550} (1950) | (1950) (52) 

















Europe (concl.) 



























































Date 7 Netherlands 16 United 
reland Nor- Swe- Switzer- . 
Italy ® M. M. Saar King- 
dig Total 18 a semi- un- bata den © mand dom 17 
sk. | skil. | skil. 

1937 ° 47.1 ° . ° 45.5 ° 47.219 | 47.1 . 

1946 44,7 48.8 48.5 48.5 49.0 43.1 ° 46.8209 | 47.8 46.0 

1947 44.6 8.00 49.1 49.0 48.5 49.0 43.8 ° Mts 47.9 44.7 

1948 44.6 7.95 49.1 49.0 48.5 49.0 44.2 ° 47.7 44.9 

1949 44.9 7.97 49.2 49.0 48.5 49.5 44.0 47.4 47.4 45.0 

1950 45.0 7.97 ihe 48.2 47.5 45.7 

1951 44.2 on pen ‘ee - . ol od 47.8 sae 

1950: Sep. |} 45.0 8.03 ° . ° ° ° 48.0 e 47.7 45.7 
Dec. |} 45.1 7.98 ° 7 a ° . 48.1 . 47.7 . 
1951: Mar.|| 44.7 | 8.05 ; = ee FS . cd : 47.8 | 45.7 
June}; 44.5 ates . ° ° ° ° ane ° 47.7 ° 
Sep. || 44.2 io . . ie) Be . nas ° 47.8 ial 
Dec |... ose . . i : eee . 47.7 . 
134 21 | 1 660 84. | 118 | 62 4800 
Pers. cov. oe. |. ee 87 323 
(thousands) nt 086} (1949) (1949) * | (1950) eae) (1950) (950) 

1 Index calculated by I.L.O. by dividing the index of total hours worked by the index of employ- 
ment. 2 Hours per month. 3 Adult Jews, 1947 : Feb. ; 1949 : Mar. 4 Incl. salaried employees. 
5 Incl. mining. 6 Original data, hours per fortnight. Monthly figures: Jan., April, July and Oct. of 
each year. 7 Bizonal area. Incl. building. 8 Annual figures: averages of Mar., June, Sep. and 
Dec. ® Hours per day. 10 Average of nine months. 11 Average of June, Sep. and Dec. 2 Oct. 


1948. Average 1948 : 7.90 hours per day. 13 Average of eight months. 14 Jan. 1952 : 45.0. 15 One 
week in Oct. of each year, except 1950 and 1951 (Sep.). 16 Adult males. One week in Sep., Oct. or 
Nov. 17 Manual workers. Annual figures: Oct. of each year; monthly figures: Apr. and Oct. of 
each year. 18 Incl. construction; 1937: average July-Dec. 19 July. 20 June. 21 Incl. pro- 
prietors and salaried employees but excl. outside piece-workers. 





























BIBLIOGRAPHY 


I.L.O. Publications 


Documents of the International Labour Conference. 


Thirty-fourth Session, Geneva, 1951. Record of Proceedings. Geneva, 1952. 
xlviii+694 pp. $8 or 48s. (paper) ; $9 or 54s. (cloth). 


Thirty-fifth Session, Geneva, 1952. Report I: Report of the Director-General. 

Geneva, 1952. 122 pp. 75 cents; 4s. 6d. 

The first part of this report is devoted to a survey of the principal economic 
factors affecting workers’ standards of living during the past year (cost of living, 
wages, taxation, social benefits, international terms of trade and economic develop- 
ment planning). There follows a chapter on social policy which, in view of the 
present pressure of competing demands on resources, re-examines social needs, 
aims and possibilities on general lines. This discussion brings out the importance 
of international technical assistance, and the I.L.O. contribution and the problems 
encountered are described. The concluding part of the report reviews the develop- 
ment of the machinery of the I.L.O. to meet its new obligations, and the year’s 
work in the various fields covered. 


— Report V (a) (2): Minimum Standards of Social Security. Geneva, 1952. 
813 pp. $1.75; 10s. 6d. 


— Report IX (2): The Protection of Young Workers Employed Underground in 

Coal Mines. Geneva, 1952. 68 pp. 50 cents ; 3s. 

Replies of Governments to Office questionnaires on the two topics, followed 
by proposed texts for an international labour Convention and Recommendation. 
The first-named report also contains a series of tables comparing law and practice 
in many of the member States with the requirements of the proposed Convention, 
and an analysis of the terms and implications of each section of the proposed 
Convention to facilitate study. 


Studies and Reports. 


New Series, No. 30: Conditions of Work in the Fishing Industry. Geneva, 1952. 

215 pp. $1.25; 7s. 6d. 

This report represents a further step in preparing the way for an international 
fishermen’s charter as a pendant to the existing international legislation constituting 
a code for seafarers. Based upon the replies to very detailed questionnaires sent out 
by the Office, it gives (1) a survey of the fishing industry in about 20 countries 
(types of fishing, number of fishermen, tonnage, State regulation) ; (2) systems of 
remuneration, hours of work, manning ; (8) holidays, contracts of employment, 
employers’ and workers’ organisations, welfare, vocational training ; (4) social 
security ; and (5) co-operative societies. 
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Publications of the United Nations 
and other Intergovernmental Organisations 


Organisation for European Economie Co-operation. 


Financial Stability and the Fight against Inflation. An O.E.E.C. Report. Paris, 

1951. 99 pp.+40 tables. 

Concerned with the extent and character of inflation in the O.E.E.C. countries 
and the measures which have been taken to control it. Most of the information 
given relates to the period between June 1950 and November 1951. The funda- 
mental cause of inflation is believed to have been the increases in demand resulting 
from the Korean war—anaot only goods and services immediately required for 
defence, but also strategic raw materials and consumer goods which were bought 
in large quantities because of the fear of higher prices or shortages later on. Super- 
imposed on this initial increase in demand were further inflationary pressures to 
raise wages and other sources of income, to extend credit and to draw down reserves 
of cash and liquid assets. 

The report also discusses the impact of inflation on the cost of living, employ- 
ment, production and the balance of payments, and surveys the problems in this 
field which are likely to arise during 1952. The final section discusses in detail the 
course of inflation in O.E.E.C. countries and in the United States and Canada. 


Fish Marketing in O.2.E.C. Countries. O.E.E.C, Documentation. Paris, 1951. 
247 pp. 


The Control of Livestock Diseases in European Countries. Technical Assistance 
Mission No. 68. Paris, 1952. 80 pp. 


Other Publications 


Social and Economie Questions. 


Bavupin, Louis, and others. Traité d’économie politique. Vol. 1. Paris, Librairie 
Dalloz, 1951. 960 pp. 


Carr, Edward Hallett. The New Society. London, Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 1951. 
vii+119 pp. 7s. 6d. 

The historical evolution of the capitalist system has, in the author’s view, 
made a controlled and planned economy necessary. What is still uncertain and 
controversial is the purpose for which the State intervenes and plans. “ All that 
we have yet succeeded in doing is to destroy the philosophy, habits and incentives 
which for a century past have made the wheels of industry turn, without putting 
anything in their place. The task ahead is nothing less than the creation of a 
new philosophy which will furnish an incentive and a reinforcement for a new 
social habit of work.” The character of the motives that are invoked to induce 
people to work will do more than anything else to determine the fate and mould 
the shape of the new society. When the whip of hunger and unemployment 
is removed, what is to take its place ? The stimulus to production obtainable 
from higher rewards is at best a wasting asset. A certain element of make-believe 
attending efforts to improve the status of the worker in society as we know it today 
is revealed in the slogan “ industrial democracy ” that is sometimes applied to 
such efforts ; everyone (workers included) knows that an industrial concern cannot 
be run by methods of democratic control. But workers have not yet been invited 
to work in a society in which they are full and equal partners and take their full 
part in the running of affairs, including the management of its industries and eco- 
nomic policy. The author believes that the only hope for survival is to reconcile 
planning for socialism with mass democracy. If he has nothing very new to say 
about how this is to be done, he has at least achieved a stimulating reformulation 
of fundamental problems. 
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CotontaL OrrFice. The Processing of Colonial Raw Materials. By Charlotte 
LeususcHEeR. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1951. iv+186 pp. 10s. 


— An Economic Survey of the Colonial Territories, 1951. Vol. III: The West 
African Territories : The Gambia, The Gold Coast, Nigeria and Sierra Leone, 
and St. Helena. Colonial No. 281-8. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1952. 
vi+103 pp. 25s. 

An assemblage of the main facts about the economic situation of each of these 
territories : general background, productive activities, finance and trade, develop- 
ment activities and planning. Information is given on estimated wage employ- 
ment in the principal occupations (except subsistence agriculture), the state of 
housing in towns and in rural areas, labour legislation, employment and labour 
supply (including migratory labour), food production, and the standard of living. 


ConpomweE, Mikhail V. The Soviet Financial System : Its Development and Rela- 
tions with the Western World. Columbus, Ohio State University, College of 
Commerce and Administration, Bureau of Business Research, 1951. xiii+ 
230 pp. 

Analyses the operations and significance of the Soviet financial system and 
its place in the collectivist economy of the Soviet Union as the counterpart, 
expressed in terms of money, of the production plan. The financial plan consti- 
tutes a full financial picture of the Soviet economic organisation since it includes 
a number of transactions which de not appear in the national budget, such as, 
for example, credit operations between the banking system and economic institu- 
tions and the investment expenditures of industries out of their own resources. 

The sections on allocation of factors of production and on capital accumulation, 
including a comparative analysis of the role played by the cost of production in 
the formation of commodity prices and in the allocation of capital under the capi- 
talistic system and in the U.S.S.R. respectively, are of special interest. The 
discussion of the control functions of the State Bank with regard to the employ- 
ment of allocated capital and to the problems of credit granting helps considerably 
to an understanding of the industrialisation process in the U.S.S.R. The role 
of money and the significance of the problem of liquidity in the U.S.S.R., compared 
with that obtaining in a private-enterprise society, are developed on theoretical 
and historical lines. The chapters on financial relations with the world and on 
Soviet foreign economic policies are completed by appendices giving the texts 
of several agreements. 


LeonTieEF, Wassily W. The Structure of American Economy, 1919-1939. An 
Empirical Application of Equilibrium Analysis. 2nd enlarged edition. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1951. xviii+264 pp. 

The text of the original 1941 edition of The Structure of American Economy, 
1919-1929, is reproduced unchanged in Parts I, II and III of the present volume. 
Part IV contains four additional chapters. Three of these chapters, which appeared 
in 1944 and 1946 in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, introduce the concept of 
an “open” as eontrasted with the “closed” system deseribed in Parts I-III. 
They show how on its basis the analytical techniques evolved in the earlier chapters 
can be adapted to practical requirements of policy-making decisions. The last 
chapter—reprinted from the 1949 Proceedings volume of the American Economic 

ives a retrospective view of the development of the so-called “ input- 
output ” approach to the study of inter-industrial relationships since 1941 and 
contains also a preliminary discussion of new problems which mark the present 
state of the continued enquiry. Leontief’s method has been discussed in an article 
in the May 1952 issue of the International Labour Review. 


Statisties. 

CARIBBEAN Commission. Central Secretariat, Research Branch. Caribbean 
Statistical Digest—General Series. Raw Materials and External Trade. 1st 
issue. Port-of-Spain, 1951. 139 pp. 

The first issue of this quarterly review, published in English and French, 
contains statistics of external trade and raw materials production for Cuba, the 
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Dominican Republic, Haiti, and the British, French, Netherlands, and United 
States territories in the Caribbean area. Series to appear in later issues are : 
demographic and financial statistics in the issue of 31 December 1951 ; manpower, 
land use, food and agriculture, fuel, power, industrial production, manufacturing, 
national income, communication, wages, prices, and transport during 1952 ; and 
construction and general social statistics in the issue of 31 March 1953. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


ASSOCIATION INTERNATIONALE POUR LE ProGrés SociaL. Congrés de Luxembourg, 
6, 7 et 8 octobre 1951: Compte Rendu et Rapports. La promotion ouvriére ; 
L’expérience des conseils d’entreprise ; La coopération appliquée au domaine 
du logement. Brussels, 1951. 290 pp. 


Louest, Jacques. Conseils d'entreprise et doctrine sociale de l’Eglise. Louvain, 
E. Nauwelaerts, 1951. 100 pp. 45 francs. 


OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES HicH COMMISSIONER FOR GERMANY, Office of Labor 
Affairs. Works Councils in Germany. By Paul Fisner. Visiting Expert 
Series No. 18. Frankfurt-on-Main, 1951. 43 pp. 


Scumipt, Folke. Kollektiv arbetsratt. Stockholm, Tidens Férlag, 1950. 246 pp. 
11.50 kronor. 


Management. 


SocieTy FoR ADVANCEMENT OF MANAGEMENT. Proceedings of the Annual Fall 
Conference on Principles, Methods and Techniques for Increasing Productivity, 
Reducing Costs and Improving Human Relations. Edited by Robert B. Ross 
New York, 1951. v+212 pp. 


Contains some 30 papers on various aspects of the problems discussed at the 
Conference. The titles include “ Motivation of Human Resources ” ; “ Exécutive 
Training and Development ” ; “ Making Industrial Engineering Policies Effective 
through Supervisors and Workers”; “ Management Views Labour Controls ” ; 
“Human Relations—The Art of Management”; “Man and Machine Relation- 
ship” ; “ Worker and Union Attitudes toward Technological Changes” ; “ Cost 
Reduction through Work Simplification ”. 


WETHERILL, Richard W. Management Techniques for Foremen. Questions and 
Answers for All Supervisors. New London, Conn., National Foremen’s Institute, 
Inc., 1951. 177 pp. 

A new edition of a manual first published in 1946. The author, as a manage- 
ment consultant, is in constant touch with changing conditions in various industries. 
The manual gives a comprehensive picture of the foreman’s job and a broad classi- 
fication of his essential needs and duties. It is designed to give answers to prac- 
tical problems—responsibilities, lining up a job, introducing people, training, 
costs, quality, quantity, managing people, etc. 


Manpower ; Migration. 


INSTITUT ZUR FORDERUNG OFFENTLICHER ANGELEGENHEITEN EV. Europa und 
die deutschen Fliichtlinge. By Gabriele WiiLKER, Friedrich Epprne, Elisabeth 
PreiL, Gerhard WEIssER, Eugen LeEmBerc. Frankfurt-on-Main, 1952. 141 pp. 


An attempt to treat the German refugee problem as an aspect of post-war 
European readjustment. Articles by various authors treat the refugee problem 
in its general significance, the economic consequences of the influx of refugees, 
refugee self-aid, the sociological and physiological aspects of expulsion, and the 
historical precedents responsible for the expulsion of German minorities. An 
extensive bibliography is appended, covering both German and other refugee 
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problems. Nine charts show the origin and areas of settlement of all German 
expellees, and the changes in the general population structure of Germany. 


Manicacci, Jean. Madagascar. Guide pratique de l’immigrant. Preface by 
R. DELAVIGNETTE. Foreword by R. Barcues. Paris, Librairie de Médicis, 
Editions M.-Th. Génin, 1951. 149 pp. 

An outline of geographic and economic conditions in Madagascar, with an 
account of its administrative, political and judicial organisation. The author then 
describes conditions of life in the various provinces of the island, with information 
on climate, production, educational establishments, medical services and prices of 
certain products. 


Vocational Training. 


Acton Socrety Trust. Training and Promotion in Nationalised Industry. London, 

George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1951. 188 pp. 

A report on an investigation made by the Acton Society Trust into training, 
promotion and the organisation of the personnel department in the following 
nationalised industries : coal, electricity supply, gas, transport, and airways. The 
Trust was assisted by a study group composed of members of the personnel depart- 
ments of various nationalised industries, trade unionists, personnel officers from 
large-scale private undertakings, research workers and other persons with a special 
knowledge of the subject. The book is a factual record of current practice, which 
was found to vary widely from industry to industry. No effort is made to draw 
final conclusions or to make recommendations or comments of any kind, partly 
because the Trust considers that nationalisation has been of too short a duration 
to permit valid conclusions and partly because the investigation was planned 
as the first stage of a general study of large-scale organisation. 


Prtron, Henri, Picnor, Pierre, FaverGce, J.-M., Srorrzer, Jean. Méthodologie 
psychotechnique. Traité de psychologie appliquée, Part II. Paris, Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1952. viii+339 pp. 1,000 francs. 


Wages ; Conditions of Work. 


GRONINGER, Karl. MHeimarbeitsrecht. Der Wirtschafts-Kommentator, Teil B : 
Arbeits- und Sozialrecht, B IV/6. Frankfurt-on-Main, Verlag Kommentator 
G.m.b.H., 1951. vi+87 pp. 

An annotated text of the German Federal Homework Act of 14 March 1951 
and of the first implementing ordinance. Various other enactments still in force 
and applying to home workers in specified industries, together with the holiday 
regulations in the different Lander, are reproduced in an appendix. 


NaTionaL Dock Lasour Boarp. Welfare Among Dock Workers. A Review— 
July 1947 to December 1951. London, 1952. 30 pp. 


New York STATE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, Division of Research and Statistics. 
The Child Labor Laws and their Administration in the New York State. New 
York, 1951. 55 pp. 

A description of the legal protection of child labour (minimum age of employ- 
ment, hazardous occupations, hours of work, night work, medical examination for 
fitness for employment and rest periods) and of the administration and enforce- 
ment of the laws through the system of employment certificates issued by the 
school authorities and by State Department of Labor inspection, etc. A special 
analysis is given regarding the employment of children in street trades and as 
caddies, baby-sitters, child performers and models. Various statistics are included. 
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